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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


QERAUNY. 

snSCELUNEOUB NEWS, 


I. — State aid to agricudtdeai, co-operation in the grand duchy 
HESSE. — To help the agricultural co-operative societies struggling against 
Ecolties originating in the ckcumstances already dealt with by Dr. Gra- 
in in the December number of the BuUain of Economic and Social Intd- 
ma, the Government of the Grand Duchy of Hesse has placed at their 
iposal a rather considerable amount of money. A Government Bill, by 
nch the State grants the Central Bank of the Agricultural Co-operative 
icieties of the Grand Duchy of Hesse (Zentralkasse der hessischen 
Umrtschaftlichen Genossenschaften), recently founded at Darmstadt, a 
an of a million marks at 3 % %. redeemable in so years, has passed 
irough both Chambers of the Diet. Besides this, the State is opening 
credit to the above bank, of 2,000,000 marks at a rate of i % below 
le rate of discount of the Imperial Bank, the minimum being fixed 

This loan is intended in the first instance for the assistance of co-oper- 
nve societies in financial difficulties in consequence of the failure of the former 
^cultural Central Bank {LandwirtschafilicHe Genosscnschafisbank), but 
tth still enough vitality to be able to prosper, if sufficiently supported. 
® lom must also serve to facilitate payment by the poorer members of 
“• additional calls on their shares, necessitated by losses due to the failure 
the Central Bank. The balance of the loan in this and future years will 
used to increase the worldly capital of the new Central Bank. Thus, all 
■ soaeties affiliated to the Central Bank will be benefited in some degree by 
'eduction of the rate of interest. 

As to the special conditions to which the grant of this State assistance 
SMject, and above all with regard to the security for the loan, an 
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agreement has been come to between the Government and the Central 
TtanV and approved by the Diet. The principal artide in this agreement 
is that the Central Bank must be subject to State supervision until tie 
loan has been completely repaid. 

The powers of the State Commissioner appointed by Government to ei. 
erdse this supervision are defined in the artides of the agreement. The Cen- 
tral Ttank will have complete freedom of action and will be entirely responsiblt 
for the management. The State may intervene directly in the management 
of the Bank only when the investment of the loan is concerned. In 
all other instances, the State Commissioner may attend the meetings of 
the executive bodies of the Central Bank, and speak without voting and 
perform acts of general supervision, in accordance with the law on moitgajt 
banks, as far as they are affected. 

The State assistance is not only and above all intended for tire assistaw 
of the Central Bank, but indirectly for that of all the co-operative sodetis 
affiliated to it. Thus the State Commissioner has the right personally to 
inform bimself with regard to the working of the sodeties benefiting by 
the advantages derived from the State loan. For this purpose, he »1 
rely prindpally on the reports of the inspections carried out by the Feda- 
ation of Agricultural Co-operative Sodeties of the Grand Etachy of Hesst 
He will also be authorized, in case of need, to obtain the information k 
requires by means of enquiries held on the spot. He will have authority to 
requite that the faults he discovers be corrected and, if they are not, If, 
may submit a complaint to the competent authorities; in certain cases, If I 
may even demand the cancellation of the loan granted. 


2. Reform of the RtinEs of the centrae federation of gefeo 

AGRICULTURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — The nineteenth Congress i 
Agricultural Co-operation, held at Wiesbaden on July 17th. and 
1913, decided on the introduction of important chmges in the orgaair 
ation of the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Sw 
eties. These changes, which came into force on September 20th., when 
new rules were entered in the register of the co-operative sodeties, at Dai® 
stadt, were necessary on personal grounds and because the drcumstaica 
required them. 

The Federation, which just last year completed the thirtieth year * 
its existence, had made extraordinary progress during the period, 
the 12 Raiffdsen federations, with, in round numbers, 5,350 societies, *' 
drew from it, in consequence of the cancellation of the agreement eah 
into in 1905 between the National Federation of German Agricultural 
operative Sodeties and the General Federation of German Rural Co-oF 
ative Sodeties (Raiffeisen), on June 30th., 1913 the National Federa 
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included 29 regional and provincial federations with 15,930 members. Almost 
5(, o/j, of the whole number of German Agricultural Societies, 27,192 on Jime 
ist., 1913. according to the Statistics of the National Federation, are there- 
fore affiliated to the above federation. Except for the Raifleisen Federations, 
there is only a small number of national and provincial federations that do 
not belong to this union. 

In spite of the extraordinary progress made by the Federation, its 
organization has remained always almost the same during these thirty years. 
Certainly, some changes and important iimovations have been introduced 
to it, such as the formation of a Board of Management and Special Com- 
ittees, in 1900, but the most important provisions of the original rules, 
nceming representation, management and working, have, so to say, re- 
amed the same. All these matters were in the hands of the business man- 
'er, who, since 1913, bears the name of General Director (Generalanvalt) 
id it may be said that the whole National Federation was concentrated 
him This system certainly presented great advantages, above all 
i long as the principal task of the National Federation was the formation 
■ the German agricultural co-operative organization, and as long as it 
id at its head a man of extraordinary organizing talent, such as the 
ite General Director Haas. 

But now that the National Federation includes some 16,000 societies and 
leir federations are firmly constituted, we may say that the organization 
eriod is passed. It is now necessary to consolidate the existing institutions, 
Jectively apply the co-operative principles universally recognised, and cause 
ie rural population to be penetrated by the real spirit of co-operation, 
'his is a task both important and necessary to accomplish, as is 
hown, by the recent events that have occurred in the Grand Duchy 
i Hesse, where negligence in the application of fundamental principles 
as led to a serious crisis in agricultural co-operation (i). To prevent the 
epetition of such errors, as Dr. Havenstein, Manager of the Federation of 
he Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Rhenish Prussia, said so well 
it the General Congress, the most lively sentiment of responsibility and duty 
tust reign everywhere, as a check to any temptation to lose sight of the real 
'hject of the co-operative society and involve it in dangerous speculation, 
fhe sentiment of responsibility and duty is obscured and declines where 
iverything is concentrated in the hands of one person w'hom all follow 
ilindly. Very serious loss may result from this, for a single individual 
s more easily a victim of error than a group. The changes that have now 
l*n introduced into the rules are the result of tendencies that have existed 
' years within the National Federatiom 

The desire was in this way to change the personal system up to the pre- 
ot existing into a real system of self government. .Although it is but a 
tie while, since the death of the former general director, this is only tte 


hi Ca. the preccaiog article, and that hy Dr. Grabein in the BuUdin of Economic 
Inmiiencc, December, 1913. 
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realisation of initiatives already discussed by the Board of Management and 
in the General Committee, and even formulated as really definite proposals 
in the latter months of the life of Wilhelm Haas and with his approval. 

The General Congress onanimonsly approved the proposals of tit 
Board of Management and the General Committee, without the intro- 
duction of any amendments. The most important of these proposals ate 
the following : 

By the new rules, the executive authorities of the National Federatioa 
are : the General Congress, the General Committee, the Board of Manage- 
ment. the Director and the Special Committees. 

The Director (Anwall) shall he an employee paid by the National Feder- 
ation and be subject to the supervision of the Board of Management. He 
shall no longer be appointed by the General Congress, but by the General 
Committee, on the proposal of the Board of Management. In the conduct 
of the business of the National Federation, he must conform to the rules, the 
business regulations and the contract in accordance with which he is appoint- 
ed Thus, his position is considerably changed. From being an independent 
head, as was the former General Director, who, as President of the National 
Federation, of the Board of Management and of the General Committee, con- 
centrated in his own hands all the powers of the Federation, he has nor 
become a dependent employee. 

The provisions regarding the composition and powers of the Board of 
Management (V emaltmKsraC) have undergone a similar change. According 
to the old rules, the board only acted as permanent adviser to the General Di- 
rector. Now, on the other hand, it will supervise the whole conduct of tk 
business of the National Federation, and in this way also the action of tit 
Director. Besides this, it has been established that the Director may indeti 
be a member of the Board of Management, and the General Committee, bit 
may not be president of either. The central management of the National 
Federation is entrusted to the Board of Management, the president of wiidl 
must also represent the Federation. 

The powers of the General Committee (GesanUausschuss) have also beei 
considerably extended. It appoints its own president and two vice-president 
chosen from among the managers of the affiliated provincial federations, fb 
same persons are at the same time presidents of the Board of Managemen 
and of the General Congress. In addition, the General Committee appoint 
three other members of the Boards of Management and their three deputis 
who, when necessary , are invited to attend the meetings. 

The provisions relating to the Special Committees {SondetausschUssi] 
existing for co-operative credit, co-operative purchase and sale of goobi 
and co-operative dairies have been changed and the powers of these com- 
mittees considerably enlarged. First of all, every committee has a tigM t* 
appoint its own president, whilst formerly the president was the Gen®“ 
Director or his deputy. Now the Director can only speak at the meetinff 
and not vote. The numbers of the members of the Special Comfflitte* 
has also been increased, for now, not only may the central co-openi'* 
soaeties of the particular class of business be represented, but also 
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ideration. The duty of tte Committees is to discuss matters of common 
iterest in relation to their class of business, and to make proposals to 
General Congress in connection therewith. All the decisions of the 
ommitfees must be approved by the General Committee 
No important changes have been introduced in the provisions relating 
, the General Congress of members of the National Federation {Deuts^ 
ndwirtschafiltcher Genossenschattsia^), which generally meets each year 
In addition, it was decided to transfer the head quarters of the National 
ederation from Darmstadt to Berlin, and this was done on October, 1913 
Conformably with the new rules, the competent authorities haW are 
listed as President of the General Committee and consequently of Board 

Management, Herr Johannsen, Bandesokonomierat, of Hanover for- 
erly Vice-General Director ; as drst vice-president, Herr von Brockhausen 
Stettin, Landrat ; as second Vice-president, Baron von Freyberg-Eisen- 
:rg, of Zetzendorf. HerrGennes, Degal General Secretary in office, has been 
ipointed Director (AnwaU). 


3. — The advisability op the co-operative viticultural societies 

USZERGESOSSENSCRAPTEN'j SELLING THEIR WINE BY AUCTION. In an 

tide in the Rheimsches Genossmschaftsblatt, summarised by the Deutsche 
tnossemchaftspresse of December 15th., 1913, p. 523, the advantages 
the sale of wine by auction both for the farmers and the trade is 
imsed. It IS said there that the viticultural co-operative societies 
Fiiroryereine) , considering their sales, have not obtained as good prices 
the large viticulturists, as will be seen when comparison is made of 
results obtained by the latter by means of sale at auction and the 
realised by the societies. 


average prices der Fuder (1,017 Utres) 

Sales by Auctioo by 12 
at Ttev€s 

were as follows: 

Prices Realised 
: Co-opcr»tjve Societies 
of the MobcUe 
and tbe Saar 

Years 

Mks. 

Mks. 

1900 . . . 

2,911 

470 

1901 . . 

946 

541 

1903 

940 

501 

1904 

3.418 

690 

1905 

1,866 

625 

1906 . . 

1.959 

745 

1907 

1,189 

621 

1908 

2,096 

599 

1909 

1,626 

594 

1910 . 

1.549 

946 

^T^trage for lo years 

1.849 

633 
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From these figures we see that in 1900, 1904 
•rears the sales by auction gave good prices, whilst the co-operative viti. 
^SSrists’ societies did not succeed in realising equal am^ts. Wha 
is above all surprising is the enormous difieience between ttepnces trt 
ised neither to be explained by the better position md estivation of thi 
vineyards nor by a better treatment of the wine. In to, the owners i 
Sto medi,^ sized vineyards, possess land m the tet positions aU 
the srapes are selected with as much care by members of co-operative » 
S Tby large proprietors. It is inferred from te, tto s^ by an,±« 
is a good method to employ to increase prices, so that the » 

operatic societies should be advised to unite to form societies for the sak 

of wine by auction. 


DENMARK. 


RECENT progress 

OF THE CO-OPERATIVE DISTRIBUTIVE ASSOCIATIONS (l). 

With rderence to the detailed account published by us in the number 
tbis Bulletin for September, 1911, on the development and situation of 
e Danish co-operative distributive societies, we shall give below the es- 
atial results of the work of the Common Union of the^ co-operative so- 
;ties in the year 1912, (the corresponding information for the year ipit 
puhEshed in our number for September, I9r2). 

On December 31st., 1911, 1,2% associations (2) or almost all those exist- 
g in Denmark, belonged to the Common Union. The number of their mem- 
atswas 181,326. 

j A year later, on December 3rst., 1912, 23 other associations had united 
It will be seen from the followup few figures, what advance 
Is movement has made since 1896. 

Nutsbcr Tctal 

of AssocktlooA Busiaeas Doae 

Affiliated io MiJUoas 

to tbe tTnloo of Crowns 


1896 310 4.2 

1903 852 29.8 

tpos 1,029 ^-3 

tpio 1,259 4®-^ 

1911 1,286 48.8 

1912 1.309 55-5 


Their reserve funds, which on December 31st., 1910 amounted to 
'5,000 crowns, on December 31st, 1911 amounted to 3,250,000 crowns 
on December 31st, 1912 to 3.657,000 crs. 

The Common Union is not exclusively engaged in commerce ; the atten- 
( It gives to industry is fairly considerable. The following table gives 
•dea of the importance of the business operations of its various de- 
tmeuts: 

(9 These notes have been fonrarded to us by our Copoibngen (hnrespondent. 

W Figures given by the Cmmm Votwi. These figures do not quite correspond with 
^Uls of the census of tgio (SWisUsk Aarbog, tpia. p. 136) owing merely to t dlfhr- 
“»a*W bong taken. 
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Commercud Actimiy. 




Total OperatioBS in 

lUIUoni of C 

towns 



spxs 

Ipit 

19x0 

1909 

Colonial Produce Deparfment 

38.95 

34-05 

32.84 

29.90 

ManaEactaring 


3.96 

3-57 

3.00 

2.6g 

Implements 

» ....... 

3.21 

2.92 

2.62 

2 - 3 ) 

Seed 

» 

240 

2.13 

2.17 

175 

'Dinber 

D 

0.18 

0.13 

0.15 

0 ,^ 

Wine 

» ' 

0.23 

D. 2 I 

0.19 

0.2c 

Heavy Goods 

» 

0.27 

0.22 

0.22 

0.21 

Cydes 



0.14 

0.09 

0.15 

0,16 


Total . . . 

49.34 

43-32 

41.34 

37.61 


Inditslrial Activity. 


Coffee Roastio* 

Chocolate Blakiag 

Sugar Kefining 

Tobacco and Cigar Ftictory 

Rope Making 

Soap Making 

Technical Chemical Factory. 

Knitted Goods Factory . . 

Spice BCillmg 

Tea Department 

Total . • < 


Total OpoatiOM in HiUions (rf CicrwM 


1913 

1911 

1910 

m 

2.49 

2.14 

1.76 

1-57 

0.53 

0,47 

0.44 

0.39 

0,27 

0.23 

0.22 

0.19 

0.70 

0.64 

0.57 

0.5J 

0-43 

0.36 

0*34 

0 ,J 4 

0-93 

0.90 

0.81 

. 0.7! 

0.24 

0.22 

0.20 

0.IJ 

0.13 

0.13 

0.09 

arf 

0.28 

0.25 

0.23 

0.H 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.1) 

6.15 

5.48 

4.80 

+!' 


As we see, there was an increase in the amovmt of business in eveff | 
paitment in 1912, and the profits, whichin 1911 were 2,706,000, ere., a^ 
in 1912 to 2,846,000 crs., or 140,000 crs. more. But, in comparison w 
total business done, the prefits were less in 1912 than in 1911, 0^8 
nrices heine less favourable. And in 1912 the associations beion 
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le Union only leceived 5 % % on the 38,565,000 cis. (amount of purchases 
ying right to dividends), whereas in 1911 they received 6 %. 

Fin^y, we reproduce the balance sheets of the Union for January 
t, 1911. ^ 9 ^ 3 - 

Balance Sheet 0/ the Common Union. 

Credits. 


MiUiooft of Crownt 



1 

1913 

1911 

:oct o( Goods 

6.23 

5-99 

5.05 


0.05 

0.05 

0.06 



0.39 

0.27 

0.38 


3.5 i 

3'5 

313 

iarious Debtors 

8.44 

7.60 

6.62 

Total . . . 

18.62 ^ 

17.06 

r 5>4 


Debits. 


Uillloos of Crowns 





X9II 

operative Account 

0.77 

Hj 

0.68 

serve Funrls Account 

3.66 


2.78 

vidend Account 

0.20 


0.15 

ens Account 

2.91 


2,63 

arance Account (against Fall in Prices) ..... 

0.20 


0.20 

predation of Value of Buildings 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

tirance Account (Seed) 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

iorance AcoDunt 

0.10 

O.IO 

0.10 

cewals . . . 

0.50 

— 

— 

tts on land 

1-34 

••35 

• 37 

tioiB Creditors 

3-49 

3-36 

2.87 

isnee from Previous Year . . . 

0,03 

0.08 

0.04 

> CRdll Balana ... . 

*85 

2.71 

2-35 

Total . . . 

18,62 

17.06 

15.24 






















UNITED STATES. 


I. THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN WISCONSIN. 


SOURCES: 

RSPOSt UPON C0*0PB&AT10X AND MAftZSTING. PAST I, AGSICULTDSAL CO'OPEU^ 

Wisconsin State Board of PnbUc Afiaits. Madison, Wis. 1912. 

Campbell, (R. A.) ; Co-opb&ation in Wisconsin. American Review of Reviews. Vol. XI,v 
No. 4, 1913. 

Powell, (G. H.) : Co-opebation in Acsicoltdbe. New York : The Macmnian Co,, ipij, 
Williams, (A. W.) : A Plan for a Co-operative Neighbourhood, Winsconyn State Bca 
of Public Affairs. Madison, Wis. 1912. 


§ I. Early co-operative schemes. 


Before examining the present-day development of co-operation i 
Wisconsin it will be interesting to glance at the history of two eaili 
attempts at co-operation, widely difierent from each other and from » 
form of agricultural co-operation which exists to-day in the State. 


The Wisconsin Phalanx. 


The first of these is a co-operative community known as the Wiscons 
Phalanx, founded in 1844 by enthusiastic disciples of Eourier, which eastd 
for a period of six years, and was the most successful of the many Foutieii 
communities founded in America between 1840 and 1850. 

The colony purchased from the Federal government 1,700 acres of gi»! 
land near where the village of Ripon now stands, and took possession ofi 
in May, 1844. 

The fiist year was one of hardship and privation, but from the be^ 
ning the Colony was a financial success, and at its voluntary dissolifi* 
in 1850 was paying 8 per cent, to capital, and providing everymemberwitl' 
comfortable living. Each year the property was appraised, and one-fo#** 
of the ascertained profits given to capital, the remaining three-fourths W 
distributed among the members according to their hours of labour as ref 
tered in the books. There was a co mm on dining-room where the mai® 
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: their meals, though memhers who preferred to do so could eat in their 
apartments. Each member was charged board and lodgings at cost 
e, which never exceeded 75 cents per week. Though the community 
a small one comprising only about 180 persons belonging for the most 
; to the working classes, it was not without its men of ability. Three of 
nembers were State Senators one of whom was a candidate for the 
emorship. 

More than thirty co-operative communities were founded in the United 
:es within a few years of the founding of the Wisconsin Phalanx. Each 
;ure in turn came to an untimely end, ascribing its failure to debt, or 
r land, or sickness, or to litigation over property rights, disputes over 
ership, or religious dissention. The Wisconsin Phalanx had none of 
e difficulties to contend with ; yet it failed with the rest. Noyes, in 
Hisiory oj American Socialisms, concludes that the verdict must be that 
died by deliberate suicide, for reasons not fully disclosed. ” 

The history of the Phalanx is instructive in view of the fact that we 
1 presently be examining a modern scheme for a co-operative neigh- 
rhood, and we shall thus be able to see how far, and in what direction, 
co-operative idea has travelled since 1850. 


The Purchasing Agent System. 

The first real attempt at co-operation among Wisconsin farmers was 
Grange organization for co-operative purchase through appointed 
.te agents, From about 1870 to 1877 the National Grange devoted most 
■ts energy to the formation of these purchasii^ agencies, and these years 
both a sudden rise to power and an equally sudden decline of the 
ange as a national organization. In each State the subordinate Granges 
nbined to support an agent who assembled the orders of the local asso- 
fions and bought wholesale, in carload lots whenever possible, from the 
rrafacturers who offered the best terms. Staple supplies for the farm and 
I home — ■ wood, oil, nails, wire, tea, coffee and sugar — were bought in 
s way at a substantial saving to members. The number of members in 
scoosin and the value of the orders placed for the six years from 1875 
1880 were as follows : 


Year Number of Members Value of Orders 

1875 18,653 s 38.194 

1876 18,427 115,882 

1877 17.640 164,445 

1878 7,093 86,391 

^879 5.526 61,334 

t88o 4,651 55,560 
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lu 1878, as we see, the amount of business done, compared with tl 
previous year, diminished by one-half ; and the number of members f( 
from 17,000 to 7,000. In practically every State the scheme was unfon 
unate, and in 1877 the National Grange had, in fact, issued the follow^ 
recommendation idative to state purchasing agencies : “ There have bee 

more failures than successes; ... we advise the discontinuance of an 
now in existence ”. The scheme certainly did not give satisfactiou ii 
Wisconsin, and the complaints seem to have rdated chiefly to the unsatis 
factory quality of the goods supplied, the delay in executing orders, n 
smallness of the saving effected, and the requirement of cash payment will 
the order. 

The Agent, in a letter to the State Bureau of Babour, written in ijj; 
said : “ The saving to patrons naturally varies according to the advantaj^ 
in their own local market. We are able to save them 25 per cent, on ma, 
thirds. . . . Fanners use this agency as a bureau of information more tlj 
anything dse. . . . Perhaps out of ten inquiries we get one order. Tb 
information imparted in the other nine out of ten letters is used to enabl 
the conespondent to buy more intelligently and to better advantage! 
home. " 

The real reason for failiue seems to have been, that those who had m 
need to save could not pay cash, and enjoyed credit only with the l«s 
traders, while the farmers in a position to pay promptly preferred to h 
locally, with the advantage of seeing the goods before buying and the adi 
convenience of immediate delivery. 

The Wisconsin agency was still doing business in Milwankee in iS 
and was still, apparently, furnishing useful information to farmers «i 
little profit to itself. 


§ 2. Present day co-operation. 


In Wisconsin at the present day agricultural co-operation is relatin 
highly developed. Practically every form of co-operation, except cot 
erative credit, is represented, and the exception is one which would baw 
be made for every State in the Union. Propagandist institutions, piil 
and private, work well together, and Wisconsin is one of the few Shi 
which have passed special acts dealing with co-operative societies. Mi 
different forms of co-operative enterprise have been initiated iudependat 
and have achieved success, each on its merits, and without the guidauai 
any central institution. But is is now recogtrized that further prog® 
depends largely on the successful centralization of available forces, oa i 
federation of independent societies and the creation of joint assodaW 
for propaganda and instruction. This awakening to the present-day a*" 
of the movement is without doubt due, in no small measure, to the inHa** 
of Sir Horace Plunkett who has twice addressed the State Begisl3t«a‘'| 
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j jield conferences with the Governor, the President of the University 
d the Dean of the College of Agricnlture. The Governor in his message 
the Legislature of 1913, strongly urged the introduction of co-operative 
ral credit and the creation of a central organization to assist and in- 
nct legitimate co-operative associations. 


(A) Organizations for Propaganda and Instruction. 

Two voluntary associations — the American Society of Equity and the 
;ght Relationship Lea^e — are responsible for the initiation of many 
the existing co-operative enterprises. The Right Relationship League 
[lich now has its headquarters in Minneapolis confines its efiorts to organiz- 
gandsupervisingco-o^rative distributive stores. Inretumforits services 
oiganizing local societies the League receives a commission of one dollar 
ii^areholder, and in some cases, for services rendered in coimection with 
e actual business of the store, it receives asmall commission on thesales. It 
idertakes the periodical audit of the books at a moderate fee and, in the 
(tetests of the movement publishes a monthly journal entitled Co-oper- 
Hott. The League, however, accepts no financial responsibility in con- 
ation with any local society: it is an independent association, not a fede- 
Itiou or union. 

The co-operative store movement has developed almost esclusively in 
' country districts. There are at present some 40 co-operative distrib- 
ve stores in Wisconsin, sill establisdred within recent years, and very few 
them are in towns of any size. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the Grange established distributive stores at 
ious points in Wisconsin, notably at Brandon, Brodhead and Milwaukee, 
ese were nearly all short-lived, and without doubt the chief reason for 
iir failure was the lack of expert supervision and the absence of a satis- 
tory central organization. The Right Relationship League furnishes 
it such an organization, and the movement seems to have entered on a 
«’ and more successful phase. 

The American Society of Equity confines its activities to instruction 
li propaganda, more particularly in connection with co-operative methods 
marketing farm produce. Directly or indirectly it is responsible for 
^h of the co-operative spirit and activity in Wisconsin, and has been 
humental in promoting the establishment of co-operative elevators, 
smeries, and associations for purchase and sale. Branches of the Society 
le founded in Wisconsin in 1903, and the Wisconsin State Union was 
Bed in January, 1906. In 1909 the Union founded a State paper under 
: title of the Wisconsin Enquity News. In 1912 the Society had over 
000 members in Wisconsin. 

The passage of the Wisconsin Co-operative Act (Chap, ,368, Laws 
911) was secured by the combined efforts of the Society of Equity and 
%ht Relationship Le^e, and a working agreement tetween the two 
•"iatioas was signed in May, 1912. 
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The work of the State College of Agriculture is a factor of oonsideiabli 
importance in the progress of agricultural co-operation and rural otganfe 
ation in general. The College, through its Extension Division, is study^ 
problems of marketing, and, at the suggestion of the State Board of Publit 
Afiairs, has established a professorship of agricultural co-operation anj 
marketing. 

The State Dairymen’s Association, a semi-public organization parti, 
supported by State funds, takes an active part in promoting co-operati® 
by organizing and managing cow-testing associations. At the present tine 
the Association is testing about five thousand cows for quahty and quantity 
of milk produced, a work of immense importance to the agricultural pi* 
perity of the State, which depends to a very large extent on its producti* 
of butter and cheese. 

The State Board of Public Affairs is doing valuable work in carrying on 
investigations in connection with co-operative marketing, rural credit ai4 
allied questions. Though only recently established it has already publisltj 
•the results of more than one important enquiry. 


(B). Co-operative Societies and Associations. 

Until igii no special legislation affecting co-operative sodetiesexisW 
in Wisconsin, and a very large number of the existing societies, theiefoit. 
are either registered as ordinary companies with shares or are unregisten! 
and have no definite l^al status. The absence of special legislation doi; 
not appear to have proved a serious handicap to the success of any wet 
directed co-operative enterprise, but the passing of a special Act in i)i: 
enables the societies to escape from their somewhat doubtful legal ins- 
ition, and will lead to the better organization of the co-opeiati' 
movement. 

The branch of agricultural co-operation most characteristic of Wiscti 
sin and the North Central States generally is the co-operative creameiyi 
cheese factory, and it will be couvenient, therefore to refer to this foiim 
co-operative enterprise first. 


I. — Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

In 1909, according to the figures of the State Board of Public Aff^ 
the year's production of milk, butter and cheese in Wisconsin was 
79 million dollars, so that the question of co-operation in the dairy indiw 
is of outstanding importance. The official returns for 1911 give the nun 
of co-operative creameries in the State as 947 out of a total for all 
eries of 1,000, and the number of co-operative cheese factories as 244 y 
of 1,784. According to these figures about one-fifth of the existing n® | 
nery for centralized production is co-operatively owned. 
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The existing soaeties are variously and somewhat loosely organized 
,nd there is no strict definition of what constitutes a co-operative society! 
gany of them are v^uely dpcribed as managed “ on co-operative lines ” 
ind it is evident that the lines are not very strictly drawn. And their 
nanagement, purely as business enterprises, must be considered in relat- 
on to the fact that they are, or purport to be, co-operative undertakings 
From an enqmry made by the State Board of Pubhc Afiairs and cover- 
ng 169 co-operative creameries it appears that in nearly half of the societies 
he voting is by shares. Few of the societies make any attempt to increase 
heir working capital by adding to it out of the profits earned, and only a 
rery small proportion of them provide for depreciation. 

In the actual working of the creameries, while most of the societies 
Im at securing a high standard of freshness and purity in the milk supplied 
ESS than half of them use the butter- fat test. Apparently no steps are 
aken by creamer}' societies to built up uniform herds of any particular 
lairy breed. Only 7 per cent, of the societies reported that they had taken 
ombined action with other societies to secure higher prices and lower 
teight rates. Conditions are almost precisely similar in co-operative cheese 
jetories. There is, among them, the same failure to strengthen their 
hiancial position by saving out of the profits of each year, and in thework- 
fg, there is the same neglect of the butter-fat test. 

The co-operative creameries have to meet the keen competition of pri- 
ite companies owning central creameries which are supplied with cream 
Dm a large number of skimming stations scattered over a wide territory, 
le skimming stations may be from five hundred to seven hundred and 
ty miles from the factory, which is able, therefore, to draw supplies from 
ree or four States. The cream is usually shipped in refrigerator cars, 
le farmers deliver the milk and receive payment at the skimming stations 
Id have, as a rule, no further interest in the business. The creamery com- 
mies employ highly-skilled butter makers and experienced business 
anagers, and with an average annual output for the largest creameries of 
Dm Mteen to twenty thousand tons of butter, are able to build up a well 
gaiiized marketing system. They are at a disadvantage compared with 
rir". as to the quality of the cream with 

they have to deal, as this reaches the central factory in a very mixed 
nhition and it is difficult under these circumstances to produce a uniform 
^ae of butter. 

With reference to the farmers’ co-operative creameries in the North 
mtal States generally, Mr Harold G. Powell says : '■ The most serioas 
^ Mess m the co-operative creamery movement is the fact that each 
- mery usually acts_ as a unit in the manufacture of butter, in the 
a ®iPPlies, in the development of markets and in the distri- 
* products. The co-operative creameries, like 

cent 1 apple-grower’s associations, need to create a number 

iral co-^rative agencies, one, for example for each State or other 
6 geographical division, to act for them at cost in purchasing supplies 
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and in the distribution and sale of their produ^. In no other way cat, 
the situation in either case be met effectively”. 


2. — Cow-testing Associations. 

In May, 1912, there were in Wisconsin ii cow-testing associations with 
287 members and 4,465 cows under test. The members contribute one 
dollar for each cow tested and the State makes an appropriation of $3,000 
a year to the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association which employs a Supem. 
tendent to organire the societies and supervise their workmg. The buperij. 
tendent trains men as testers, and, unfortunately, the traimng of new sie, 
to replace those who leave to take up other occupations, occupies muclioi 
his time and impedes the work of organizing associations 

A tester visits each herd once a month and tests and weighs the ail 
produced by each animal. From the days' results he caMates the pa 
Action of milk and of butter-fat for the month. The Dairymen s Asa 
dation keeps full year records of each herd under its su^rvision, and is 
thus able to assist each owner in eUininating unprofitable cows, and tt 
advise him as to breeding suitable strains from fleeted ammms. 

The efforts of the Assodation have met with results which at first 
sight appear somewhat discouraging. During the first six years of t e Asso. 
nation's work, from 1905 to ion, 1.4.S2 dairymen joined in the work ail 
17,548 cows completed a year’s record. As there were only 287 membei. 
of cow-testing associations in 1912, many dairymen aftm joimng the 
ment must have deserted it. Many owners, in fact, after the first testii^ 
of thdr herds, found that so many of their cows were unprofitable that! 
was useless to continue testing vmtil practically the whole herd M bea 
renewed. They discontinued their subscriptions for a tune with the 11 
tention of beginning testing again with improved herds. Other^ hudini 
the records of their animals low, discountinued testmg because they wetf 
afraid the poor records would prejudice their chances of selling ammit 

out of the herd, , 

The real reason, however, for the slow development of this form 1 
co-operation probably Ues in the fact that the farmers in the State ate 
yet convinced of the utility of the testing system. It takes a numhei 
years to effect a marked improvement in a herd, but as ^ ® 

clearly demonstrable year by year, it is more than probable that the n® 
her of testing associations will increase steadily if not rapidly. 


3. — Co-operative Elevators and Warehouses. 

In 1911 there were 38 farmers’ co-operative elevators in Wises®' 
This is relatively a smaU number as there were then 327 “ i 

North Dakota and 266 in Minnesota, but the amount ® 

'Wisconsin is small compared with the amount grown in those Star 
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TIk farmers established co-operative elevators to escape from the un- 
ir conditions dictated by the monopolistic combines which secured control 
most of the existing elevators about the year 1900. These romKm« _ 
e '■ line " comi»mes as they are called - are said to have practised every 
,own form of ^^nmination with the object of crashing competition 
ley were seconded by the railways which gave the combines rebates on 
jght md impeded m a variety of ways the business of the indepen- 
nt dealers. Farmers began to build co-operative elevators about iqoo and 
spite of fierce opposition from the combines and the railways nearly 
,„o co-oiierative elevators had been estabhshed in the United’ States 
I9II. 

The farmers' associations owning or leasing these elevators are gener- 
y organized as companies under the ordinary company laws of the State 
t a member's holding of shares is limited, and in some cases each member 
s one vote irrespective of the number of shares he may hold The amount 
capital subscnbed varies from $ 2,500 to $ 20,000 in shares of from $ 10 
S 100 nominal value. The members, who are always grain-growers 
; under contract to sell to the assoaation, though they may sell to a dealer 
10 offers a higher pnce on condition that they pay over a portion of the 
hanced pnce to the associatioii: and as long as this condition is loyally 
filled a competitor who outbids the association with the idea of crushing 
15 , m fact contnbutmg to its support. Any surplusonthe season’s work 
-IS distnbuted among the members, either as dividend on shares or on 
: basis of their sales to the association. Where competition is keen a 
operative association does not attempt to make profits, but is content to 
rei o^rafang expenses alone, and can thus pay prices for grain which 
ibfe it to hold Its own against any outside trader or capitalistic company 
Co-ojwative warehouses for the storage and sale of potatoes have been 
abhshed m Wisconsm very much on the lines of the co-operative 
irators. Their organization is not promoted by any central association- 
e commumty adopts the idea from another which has made a success 
tbe ventme, and the movement grows steadily. In 1911 there were 
tato warehouses at more than zo points in the State, and there were a 
r co-operative warehouses for the stori^e and sale of tobacco Most of 
^warehoi^ assoaations act as general purchasing agencies in the matter 
larm supplies for their members. 


4. — Livestock Shippers’ Associations. 

though livestock breeders' associations are numerous in Wisconsin 
work eff the co-operative sale of Uvestock, which might be expected 
sumher m Mnnectiou with breeders’ associations, are as yet few 

tious Within the last four years, however, livestock shipping asso- 
e assnci I.* formed at some fifteen or twenty points in the State, 
Son eliminatii^ the local buyers who make large pro- 

operation of buying from the fanners, and re-selling in the great 
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central markets. The farmers have now found that by combining to paj 
a manager and ship their own stock in carload lots, they can efiect latgj 
savings. Such an association needs practically no capital: success depejj, 
chiefly on correct book-keeping and on the re^ar despatch of well-gradec 
shipments to market. In the neighbouring state of Miimesota where tin 
form of co-operation is more widely developed, a central assoaatioa hj 
already been formed to promote the formation of new societies ^d stud) 
the question of better methods for the adoption of the local societies. Ji 
Wisconsin, which like Miimesota is one of the important livestock pioi 
ucing states, the movement is capable of immense development. 


5. — Fruit Growers Associations. 

The oldest fruit growers' association in Wisconsin is the Sparta hm 
Growers' Association, formed in May, i8q6. Starting with 75 membti 
it proved very successful and has now a membership of 285 and a cupit: 
of $6,000. 

In 1911 it sold fruit, chiefly strawberries, to the value 01 $50,0(1' 
So far the method adopted has been to sell through commission men uk 
charge the association 7 per cent, on gross sales. 

Other co-operative selling associations in the State are the Door Count] 
Fruit Exchange, the Bayfield Peninsula bruit Association, and the Wiscoi 
sin Cranberry Sales Company. 

The Cranberry Sales Company, though it has only forty memtai 
throughout the State, is very strongly organized, and is a branch of tk 
American Cranberry Exchange, which is responsible for marketing piaii' 
cally the whole of the United States cranberry crop. During the seas# 
of 1911 the Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Company sold 90 per cent, of the lota 
crop, amounting to 33,000 barrels of fniit, through the Exchange, at a pna 
which yielded the growers just over $ 6 a barrel. The Exchanp remit 
80 per cent, of the receipts from each sale to the Company, retainingio^ 
cent, until the end of the season when the whole amount, less operate 
expenses and a small contribution to a sinking fund, is handed over totk 
company. Operating expenses, from season to season , amount only t 
from one-tenth to one-eighth of the gross receipts a remarkabl) gwK 
record in the marketing of perishable fruit. 


6, — Mutual Telephone Associations. 

In 1912 there were in the State 309 mutual telephone association 
known to the Railroad Rate Commission, but as only those associatio^ 
which charge a rate to non-members are compelled to furnish reports, 
figures are probably incomplete. • g ai 

These 309 associations were serving 21,049 rural families, 
average of 68 members to each association. Most of the associations 
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titered companies which have grown out of the combination of several 
groups of farmers each of which groups owned a small telephone system 
constructed as a rule by the farmers themselves. When the territory of 
one group began to overlap the territory of the others, a registered company 
rras formed to solve the question of fixing rates to cover the cost of main- 
tainance and repairs. The reports show, however, that there is need for a 
jjjtter system of audit and for a more satisfactory organization providing 
for the charging of a rent to all subscribers, suflicient to pay working ex- 
penses and taxes, and provide for depreciation. At present expenses are 
usually met by the unsatisfactory device of assessing the members for each 
new expenditure, as the necessity arises. 


§ 3. A SUGGESTED PEAK FOR CO-OPERATIVE COLONIZATION. 


Wisconsin has vast tracts of cleared timber land, amounting in area to 
er 10 million acres, which the Government is desirous of converting into 
■m land. The problem of attracting settlers, however, is a difficult one 
view of the fact that much more attractive land is being offered to pros- 
ctive settlers, both in other parts of the United States and in Canada. 

A scheme has been presented to the State Board of Public Affairs 
lich proposes to solve the problem by the formation of co-operative colon- 
ition associations. These associations, it is contemplated, would acquire 
id at the minimum uninproved price aud sell it in suitable farm lots to 
diets, devoting the whole of the profits to a common fund for the impro- 
ment of the land in question and the promotion of schemes for the econ- 
jic and social betterment of the communities settled upon it. 

An association would be co-operative only with respect to the funds 
eated out of the profits arising from the sale of the land. Each settler 
juld own his holding; rent, mortgage or sell it as he saw fit ; and would 
: under no compulsion to subscribe to the constitution of the association, 
lough by so doing he would have the right to participate in all the benefits 
tie common fund. 

Before any association could be formed, its promoters would be required 
I prove that the land was suitable for agriculture, that they had acquired 
at a fair price and that they possess a dear unquestionable title. They 
ould further be required to convey the title to a trustee, or trustees, nomi- 
ated by the State Board of Public Afiairs, and to guarantee that all the 
lets relating to the purchase and sale of the land will be made public. The 
ilane further provides that both the treasurer and the manager of an 
Ppioved association would be nominated by the State Board of Public 
fiairs. An assodation would be empowered to invest its capital in income 
wducing property for the use of the community, and to devote the profits 
"sing out of such investment, to carrying out schemes of general social 
feliare. 
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The proposed scheme has certain social features, but no rules are laij 
down for the conduct of afiairs purely social The two clauses followiag 
which form part of the proposed model constitution, show the spirit in 
which the whole scheme is conceived: “The policy of publicity will 
acquaint the members with the personal affairs of one another to a veiv 
large extent ; it is the purpose of the association to make use of that know- 
lec^e to the advantage of all in checking waste and promoting efficiency 
and to that end the executive board and standing committees shall studf 
the causes of failure on the part of any member and procure for him expat 
advice and assistance. 

“ The fact that this is a co-operative enterprise must never be lost 
sight of, and it can only flourish by the united efforts of all its members 
each freely performing according to his ability, the various duties whicl 
devolve upon him ” 

The scheme is intended in the first place to solve the question of utilk 
ing the cleared timber areas by converting them into farm land. The sue 
cess of capitalistic colonization enterprises proves that similar developiueut 
schemes are capable of yielding large profits ; and though co-operative vet- 
tures have not been as a rule equally successful, the Wisconsin plan, as 
here outlined, seems to be usually well safeguarded by the provision maie 
for the effective control of associations through the State Board of Public 
Affairs. There is a guarantee that any project for co-operative colonia- 
ation before being launched will have been critically examined by persots 
whose sole interest will be to ensure its pennanent success, and that, afte 
being launched, the conduct of its affairs will be jealously supervised by the 
same persons. This responsibility of each association to a central controll- 
ing authority is the characteristic and most significant feature of the whole 
scheme. 
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2 . MISCELLAi^EOUS NEWS. 


I, — The CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. — The report 
:he Secretary for the year ending August 31, 1913, show that this Ex- 
i^e has strenghened its position in the California citrus-fruit industry 
ipite of the fact that the season under review had threatened to prove 
istrous to the growers. 

In the autumn of 1912 the Exchat^e made detailed arrangements for 
rketing the new crop, estimating that it would be called upon to ship 
100 carloads or over 13 million boxes of fruit. Destructive winds and a 
den spell of cold weather caused widespread damage to the crop, with 
result that the Fruit Growers’ Exchange actually sold, in round num- 
only 5 mmion boxes, or about 38 per cent, of the number estimated. 
:ertheless the Exchange sold 65.5 per cent, of all the citrus fruit shipped 
n California during the year, this forming the highest proportion of the 
il crop which it has ever handled. The proportion has increased 
idily from 47 per cent, in 1905. 

As a result of the short crop good prices were obtained, the average 
e per box for all fruit sold by the Exchai^e being $ 2.75, which is 5 
cent, higher than the average for the preceding eight years. In spite 
he fact that for a time the market was totally disorganized by exagger- 
i reports of crop destruction, and by the operations of speculative deal- 
tie losses suffered by the Exchange were insignificant, amounting, 
31 bad debts and all other causes, to only $ 39 ^^- The presence of a 
;e proportion of frosted fruit made the work of grading extremely dif- 
ilt, and huge losses and complete disorganization were only avoided by 
npd supervision exercised by the local associations over all packing 
rations, and by the excellent .selling arrangements of the Exchange 

Tie cost of maintaining the Exchange during the year 1912-1913 
Hinted to 7 1/3 cents per box for all citrus fruits, an amount equal to 2 
cent, of the gross sales. These figures cover all the expenses of the 
Iral Exchange — the cost of conducting an advertising campaign, 

II expenses, and contributions to the Citrus Protective League included, 
ng the cost of maintaining the district exchanges, which in 1912-13 was 
s per box, the total cost of marketing to the growers was less than 
1 per cent, of the gross sales, or 3.13 per cent, of the net receipts at the 
’P'ng point. 

Accordmg to the report Of the secretary of the Exchange this is the 
marketing cost for any agricultural product in the United States, 
verage cost of marketing citrus fruits rarely falls below 5 per cent.. 
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and is moie often 7 oi 8 per cent., while the average cost to the Ameriq 
fanner of marketing his produce is probably not less than 10 and is j, 
quently as high as 25 per cent. 

(Summarised from the Calitomia Cuttivatcr. 1,05 Angeles. September 4, i-,. 
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2. A BIU, FOR the establishment OF A CO-OPERATIVE UN 

bank in the state of new YORK. — Senate Bin 1,693, at present uni 
consideration in the New York legislature, proposes “ to amend the bant, 
ing law in relation to savings and loan associations and to empower 4 
establishment of a Land Bank. ’’ In Section i of the Bill the Baitks 
defined as “ a co-operative institution for savings, whose memberiic 
is composed of savings and loan associations, established for the purpos; 
of issuing and redeeming debenture bonds secured by first mortgages plel. 

ged by its members. ” , „ , 

Section 4 provides for the granting of power to any legally constitiits; 
savings and loan association to hold one or more shares in the proposed In; 
Bank, and for the incorporation of the Bank on the application of atte 
ten associations whose aggregate resources are not less than five mill: 
dollars. Each member-association would be entitled to one vote for evo; 
share which it holds of the capital of the Land Bank. Each share h 
one thousand dollars ; and no association would be permitted to kol: 
shares the aggregate value of which exceeds ten per cent, of its own resoiira: 

The Bank would be administered by a Board of not less than seve 
directors, but all bye-laws, or amendments of bye-laws, would have to k 
submitted to the Superintendent of Banks and receive his written appiovi 
It is proposed that the Land Bank should be authorized to issue a 
sell debenture bonds and notes, when secured by the bonds and first m«t 
gages of savings and loan associations, and to redeem the same from to 
to time. The indebtedness of the Bank upon bonds and notes would k 
limited to twenty times the amount of its paid-up capital. T e 
would have power to invest its capital in bonds secured by first mortg# 
on real estate, and to own such real estate as might be necessarj' for its w 
permanent place of business, and such as came into its possession tlioil 
the foreclosure of mortgages held by it. The Bank would ^ 
to maintain, out of its revenue, a sufficient sinking fund to pay its debeuw 
bonds as they fell due, and to place, in each year, to a reserve fund in 
equal to one-half of one per cent, of its capital, until such fund is equali n 
per cent, of the capital. 

The debentures issued by the Bank, and the Land Bank itselt, tog 
with its capital, accumulations and funds, would have the same exemp 
from taxation as other savings institutions 

(State of New York: Senate Bill 
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3. — A BMi TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF RURAL BANKS. — 
I August 9, 1913. the Senator for Florida, the Hon, Duncan U. Fletcher, 
reduced in the Senate of the United States, a BUI providing for the estab- 
hnient of a complete system of co-operative rural banks. The Bill 
s read, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. Ad- 
;ssing the Senate on the same date, Mr Fletcher expounded the principles 
dch underlie the Bill, and an outline of his plan is printed separately as 
ienate Document (No. 158). 

In brief, the author of the Bill contends : 

(1) that the present banking system, in which the ultimate reserves 
; practicaUy controlled by a small number of banking institutions in 
w York, is defective, serving the needs of the whole country badly in 
Ks of stress, and serving the needs of agriculture worst of all ; 

(2) that no commercial system of banking can adequately meet the 
mIs of agriculture ; 

(3) that a system must be created whereby the capital and accumu- 
ed savings of agriculture must be made available and re.served for meet- 
j the credit needs of those engaged in agriculture : 

(4) that progress in agriculture depends to-day upon co-operation and 
janization among farmers, and that all forms of agricultural co-operation 
1st be related to a co-operative system of rural credit ; 

(5) that, in view of the overwhelming interest of the country as a 
lole in the prosperity of agriculture, the savings deposits in the post- 
ice, as well as other government funds, might profitably be lodged with 
E rural banks, and used to meet the demand for agricultural credit ; 

(6) that, as the element of saving is prominent in any system of rural 
Wit, rural banks should enjoy the same exemption from taxation as .sav- 
es and loan associations. 

I The Bill proposes to estabhsh three separate classes of institutions : 

1 l/ocal Rural Banks ; (2) State National Rural Banks ; and {3) The Na- 
inal Rural Bank of the United States. The Local Rural Banks would 
owned and operated by local farmers and might be founded with a min- 
inum capital of it 2,000 in shares of a nominal value of $ 10, sold at $ 25 ; 
hr area of operations would be a small district, and the character of the 
piness they might transact is specified. The net earnings would be used 
Wy 6 per cent, on the invested capital and. after that, to create an addi ■ 
M capital fund. When the earned surplus was equal to twice the 
^ount originally invested, the stock would be bought in by the banks at 

1 price of issue, and the banks would become mutual banks without 
ital stock, operating at net cost. In the case of the dissolution of a bank, 
existing surplus would be used for building or maintaining good roads 
he territory served by the' bank. 

The State National Rural Banks would be controlled entirely by the 
Rural Banks in each State. They would act as clearing houses and 
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reserve banks for the Local Banks. All profits would go ultimately to 4 
Local Banks which are the shareholders in their respective State Banls 
The National Rural Bank of the United States would be established ^ 
Washington, and he owned entirely by the Local and State Rural Baiih 
It would be controlled by nine Directors, five elected by the Banks and foi, 
nominated by the Bresident of the United States. 

The distinguishing feature of the whole system is the power whid 
it is proposed, shall he given to each and all of the Banks to use their credi*: 
as well as their cash assets, to meet the needs of the farmer. Tho Bi 
contemplates the creation of long-term bonds secured by first-mortgages t 
farms, to a maximum of 60 per cent, of their assessed value. These wotij 
be guaranteed in turn by the Local Banks, the State Banks and theNafioni 
Bank, and would, it is hoped, thus be raised into the status of high-gTst 
investment securities, reaily acceptable all over the world. 

The Bill proposes to establish, in the Treasury Department, a speoi 
Division of Rural Banking to exercise control over the whole system. 

(From/4 ffaUonalRuralBimUHiSysIcm. Waslungton, 1913, and Senate Docm 
No. 158 63rd Congress: ist Session). 



FRANCE. 


WORK OF THE mutual AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT BANKS IN 1912. 


OFFiaAI, SOURCE: 

EMRT ON THE WORK OF THE MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CREUIT BANKS AND THE RESULTS 

Obtained in 1912, Presented by the Minister of Agriculture to the President 
OF IRE French Repuihic, on December 29T*., 1913. 


The last Report of the Minister of Agriculture, dated December 29th., 
3, shows that, at the end of 1912, there were 98 regional banks that 
i received advances from the State. 

The amount of the State advances, which on December 31st., 1911 
s, (repayments deducted) 73,477,524.70 frs. was increased in 1912 by 
025,424 frs. and would have been altogether 87,502,948.70 frs., but for 
layments, amounting to 1,614,222.73 frs,, by which it was reduced to 
888,725.97 frs. 

The fluctuations in the amounts and the total sums granted in accord- 
X with the various law’.s on the subject will be seen in the following 
lie : 


■ 

1 Advances Granted 

Eepayments Made 

Balance 
at the 
I^sposa^of 
the Bants 
at the Bad 
of igi2 

Up to 
December 
31st., 19x1 

in 191 j 

Total 
Amoont 
at End 

1 of 1912 

1 Up to 

1 December 
3 fSt., 1911 1 

1 

ia T912 

Total 
Amount 
at End 

1 of x9ta 

" of 1B99 . . 

6 V 09 . 7 M 

6jiS,75o 

69.023,543 

2 » 938 . 546 -OOi 

1487,175.00; 

4,425,7«i.«>, 

74497 . 8224)0 

• oi 1906 . 



9 ,a 97 ,i <>4 

67,042.30 

S4,oo8ai| 

:6z, 050.81 

9.136.143.19 

* of igjo , 

7,066^ 

5,izi,8oo 

ia,i87,8oO| 

— 

33 , 039 . 22 ; 

33 . 039 - 3 * 

I2,I54i76o.76 

Total . 

J6h8j,ii3 

14,045,424 

90.308.537 

3 . 003 . 588-30 

1,614,222.73 

4.619.8114)3 

83.868425.97 
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The subscribed capital of the Regional Banks on December 3rst., igj 
was 23,330,342 £r., of which 21,551,221 frs. had been paid up. The shateij 
the local banks in this paid up capital was 13,910,195 frs. 

For their short term operations the regional banks had available : 


Paid up Capital 21,551,221 ft. 

Reserve Fund, amounting at the End of 1911 to 4,879,937 » 

State Advances 62,745,412 s 

Amounts in Deposit, averaging 2,417,000 » 


Say, altogether . . . 91,593.570 " 


as compared with 85,337,337 fr. in 1911. ... 

It is interesting to observe that the amount of the deposits in the regicjl 
banks, increased in 1912 to 20,036,097 frs., or nearly 1,690,389 frs. moj 
than was in deposit in 1911. The credit balance fluctuated betwea 
1,616,628 frs. and 3,218,217. fr. 

In the following table, the operations of the Regional Banks in tli 
two years igir and 1912 are shown compared with each other : 


Operations 

1911 

1912 

DiferesR 

in 1912 


frs. 

frs. 

frs. 

Bills Di-scouaLed autl Renewed 

162,578,529 

182,618,801 

+ 20,040,2; 

Direct Advances to lyocal Banks for Work- | 

Advances under Form of Discount. • . • 

I/)ans Current on January ist. . . , . . 

1,445.431 

81,278,670 

46.487.477 

1,434,760 

84,691,321 

59,831.573 

— 10,6; 
+ 3.411‘i 
-t- lo.SWfl 

'lot'll . . . 

132,211,578 

145.957.754 

-t- i 374 Wi 

Repayments 

72.379,905 

82,569.743 

4 - I0,IS9,SJ 

Doans Current on December 31st 

59.831,673 

63,388,011 

• 4 - 3 , 556.31 


The collective short term loans to agricultural syndicates, co-o^ 
ative societies and mutual insurance societies may be estimated at aW 

14,434,000 fr. , , 

The number of banks discounting at rates below the ordinary wi 
the Bank of France has been reduced to two. 


OF 'itui MDTOAIi AGRICOWURAI, CRBDIT BANKS 


n 


'Tlie total general expenditure of the regional institutions increased 
12,032 £r., as agamst 462,579 fr. in 1911, therefore by 49,453 frs This 
i, when considered with the amount of the short term operations (bills 
ounted and iraewed), advances to local banks for worldag capital in 
s, and coUective and individual long term loans in the same year, 
gether amounting in round numbers to 190,000,000 fa., is seen to 
esent an average of 0.26 % of the total outgoings and incomings. This 
rage is too high, md the Government has had to call the attention of 
managers of certain regional banks to it, in cases in which the general 
mditure was not sufSciently justified. 

The reserve funds increased in amount from 4,879,937 fr. in 1911 
,212,976 fr., 1912, that is by 1,333,039 fr. ’ ■ f 

In the following table the operations of the local banks fori9ii and 
I are shown compared with each other ; 




1911 

t9ia 

DifleccDce 

in 1912 

ber of I<ocal Banks 

ber of Members 

ribed Capital (in francs), . . . 
up Capital (in francs) 

Short Term I^oaas Granted in the Year 
t including Renewals) frs. 

s Current on January rst. . , . » 

mm 


+ 258 

+ 30,143 

+ 2,349.473 
+ 1,737,536 

82,540,623 

51.983,588 

85,492,170 

61,599,883 

+ 2,951,547 

-l- 9,616,295 

Total . . 

acts Reoaid .... 

. » 

. » 

134.524,211 

72.924.328 

M 7 * 092,053 

82,269,394 

-(- 12,567.842 
+ 9,345,066 

s Current on December 31st. 

. » 

61,599,883 

64,822,659 

+ 3,222,776 


we see, there was a fairly appreciable increase in the number of the 
I Banks and their members and in that of the new loans granted in the 

The amomt of the reserve funds of the local banks increased from 
.340 ir. m igii to 2,831,966 fr. in 1912, that is by 825,618 fr. 
most of the co-operative societies for transformation and sale of agri- 
tn introduce changes in their installations 

Ired provisions of the law of December 28th., 1906. One 

1 to 2 587 874 fa**^ societies received advances in 1912, amounting 

^The situation at the end of 1911 and at the end of 1912 may therefore 
as tmder ; 


3 
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CcKtpemtiTe Societifs that havt received Advances . . . 

Cajalal P^d up (io francs) 

Advances at their Disposal (in francs) 

Number of Members 

These Societies were distributed as follows, according to 
their Objects: 

Dairies and Butter Factories 

FfuUUrss and Cheese Factories • 

Wine Societies 

Oil Mills 

Wine and Oil 

Distilleries 

Starch Factories 

Societies for the UUlisaUon of Material 

Miscellaneous Societies . 

Total . . . 


At tbc Bod 
ol x9xt 


At the ^ 
ot 191* 


203 

4.iMp386.I5| 

6,643,277.701 

24,187 

41 

61 
32 
6 
6 
19 
3 

26 
9 


290 


Most of the co-operative societies continued in igiz to pay tbea 
ctnlments due on the advances received. 

The law of March 19th., 1910 on individual long t^ creto wasi| 
oiled in the case of 79 out of 88 banks which had t^ved s^al advM 
The advances at the disposal of the regional banks increased m amount fa 
JSeIrfe to“ I87^fis.0ut of this sum, in the co^ of 191^ 
MW loans for the amount of 3,609, 443 fe. were made, giving an av®( 

^’Thu^si^' th^passii^ of the law, 2,049 fanners have obtained 1 ® 

ttebSL'^SS^nnSrof appU^tions for^ 
tenn^o^ it ^ not in their ^wer to J ^idd 1. rrf 
with regard to this, that the law of March 19th., 1910 P 
intoded^to place at the disposal of young, ) 

peasants, desirous of devoting themselves to ^ 

Lting small farms, and enabling them have tohes amd p ^ 
their necessities. Consequently, in confonmty with the sp J 
the re^ banks are only able to assist in iw^uni^ £ ®fSytdi 
when tii^e certain that their intervention will result m a family 
preserved for agriculture or a small farm being formed. 









ITALY. 


-THE NEW FEDERATION AND THE FEDERAL BANK 
OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES AT MILAN. 


OURCES : 

no DELLA PEDERAioNE FRA IsTiTUTT CooreRAWi Di cREDiTo {Rults of tke Federation 
I Co-Operative Credit Institutes). Milan, 1913. 

no DELLA Banca Federalb delle CO-OPERATIVE Di CREDiTo [Rules of the Federal Bank 
I the Co-operative Credit SociaLs) Milan, 1913. 

,TTi (tuigi) : U Federazione e la Banca Federale delle coopera live di credito [The Feder- 
lion and the Federal Bank of Co-operative Credit In “ Credito e Coope- 

izione ”, the organ of the People’s Banks Association. Rome, no. November 
3th„ 1913- 


The People's Banks of Bologna and Cremona, and after them those of 
, Bergamo, Modena, Mortara, Novara, Padua, Piacenza etc., on a sug- 
on from Signor Lnigi Luzzatti, united in October, 1913 to form a 
ration of Co-operative Credit Institutes and a Federal Bank of 
perative Credit Societies. 

The object of the former, according to article i of its rules, is : (a) to 
er the action of the associated Institutes more useful and efficaeious, 
niting the notable material and moral forces at their disposal, so as 
irmonise them and guide them to the realisation of their common 
; [b] to protect the general interests of the federated Institutes, aiding 
i both in the exercise of their functions as credit establishments and 
itaimg the approval of all legislative, fiscal or judicial measures of 
ral interest. 

The powers of the Federation will be exercised by the members’ meet- 
™ a Permanent Committee. 

Ihe Meting of the Federated Members, which assembles in ordinary 
ral session once a year, consists of the presidents or managers, the 
mate representatives of each federated institution. In order that its 
WHS may be valid, the first sitting must be attended by a third of 
members. 

The iterated institutes have as many votes as there were millions 
cs 0 capital and reserve fund on their last balance sheets as approved, 
ave dso supplementary votes for every three million francs of fidu- 
^Posits, shown on the last balance sheets as approved. 
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Every member has a right to at least one vote and may not 
more than six. Resolutions are carried by a majority of votes of the mt, 
bers present. 

It is within the competence of the meeting of the federated membeii 
(a) to approve the reports of the Permanent Committee on the work oi ti 
federation and the financial statements ; {b) to amend the rules of the 
eration proposed by the above Committee ; (c) to decide upon questioi 
submitted to it by the Conunittee ; (d) to dissolve the Federation. 

The Permanent Committee is formed by the Board of Management of 4 
Federal Bank, of which we shall speak hereafter, and amongst its otk 
duties it must see that the obligations laid down in the rules are observedii 
the members ; censure the action of members contravening the rules, aui 
if need be, decide on their expulsion; provide for the protection of their gu 
eral interests by the study and solution of all questions relating to i 
functions and co-ordinatii^ their independent activities so as to fadlifait 
their tasks and render them more profitable; study and formulate rules 
methods to which the members must conform in the performance of con 
pulsory mutual services and the execution of their common business; jij 
finally, cany out or get carried out periodical inspections in the FJ 
erated Institutes, formulate rules for them and enforce the paulti 
imposed by these. ^ 

Only those co-operative credit institutes the Permanent Committi 
approves may be members of the Federation. They must subscribe i 
shares in the Federal Bank and declare their acceptance of the rules. 

Before admission, members must also pay an entrance fee of 1,000 is 

The members are bound to assist each other mutually and to give eii 
other advice in every matter in which their interests do not conflict, lli 
must reserve for one another all business in connection with the collecti 
of bills, moneys etc., in every place in which the federated societies b 
a head or branch office ; must inform each other, when requested, of 1 
credits opened to their customers and correspondents, their direct ope 
ations and rediscountings ; must institute amongst themselves a sent 
of circular orders on the Federal Bank, with the obligation to hour 
them in all head and branch offices etc. 

Besides the entrance fee above mentioned, the members must p 
the Federation a yearly contribution of two hundred francs for every vi 
they have, and, at the request of the permanent committee, must ki 
at the Federal Bank, in current account, at interest, a deposit of wf 
francs at least and 50,000 frs. at most, according to the rules the Comoitt 
shall lay down in the matter. 

Coming more especially to the Federal Bank of the Credit Co-ofi’i 
Societies, we see that it is constituted under the form of a limited feW 
co-operative society with unlimited capital, and that it is the central* 
ganization for the common action of the above federation, with *1® 
as we have seen, it is intimately connected. 

Its objects are ; . 

[a] to perform theoffice pf aC««<ririBa»ft for the co-operative W 
utes, its members, for all their credit, clearing and mutual business; 
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(j) to promote and encourage, in the interest of the above institutes 
lectivdy represented, participation in the financial operations of the State 
1 others sWlar, not of local character, but compatible with their rules ; 

(c) to encourage the institution of co-operative credit oiganiz- 
)ns, when the occasion presents itself ; 

{d) eventually to carry on credit business in all its branches, in 
ilities where none of its members exist, to the exclusion of ali specuUUion. 
Its own funds wifi consist of the capital proper, which is unlimited and 
ned by personal indivisible shares of 100 frs. ; the ordinary reserve fund 
1 , eventually, of other funds. No member may have more than fifty shares. 
Its executive authorities are : a general meeting of the representatives 
he adhering institutes, a board of management, a president, commission- 
of accounts and arbitrators. 

The Board of Management consists of seven members, elected at the 
iting, from amongst the presidents and managers of the adhering instit- 
5. In addition to its technical functions, it must collect, for the bene- 
of members, every Hud of statistics, information and news relating to 
unerce, industry and ba nkin g; engage in and conclude business in con- 
tion with the above collective financial operations, and it is for this pur- 
e it deals with the contracting parties in the name of the federated instit- 
s, which are free to participate therein or not ; encourage the development 
he above institutes, by facilitating the mutual exchange of information 
1 services ; study and solve, in the interest of members, every question 
iting to credit and savings, by the foundation of permanent organiz- 
ms for the purpose of consultation, or when it may be, making use of 
se already existing. 

The arbitrators, three in number, elected at the general meetmg, decide 
disputes that rnay arise amongst members, or between members and the 
iety, and there is no appeal against their decision. 

The president is the legal representative of the society ; he has also 
chief supervision of it and the direction of the Bureaux. He is chosen 
the Board of Management from among its members. He holds office 
three years and may be re-elected. 

The worHng year doses on March 31st. of each year, and the balance 
et drawn up with the most careful commercial attention ”, will be 
wnted at the meeting to be held in June. The profits will be distributed 
follows : 50 % to the shareholders, 25 % to the ordinary reserve fund, 
% to the board, to be used for the realisation of the objects of the 
lety or to be placed to the reserve fund, and 10 % to the employees. 
Such is briefly the organization of the new Federation and of the Cen- 
I Bank of the People’s Banks, which, provided with considerable means and 
A large programme, is certainly destined to give a still more vigorous 
pse to the affiliated People’s Banks, rendering possible by their union, 
p participation m the most important financial operations, fruitful in 
r for the national economy, which it would be scarcely possible 
pahse without union. 
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II, — MISCEIyl^ANEOUS NEWS. 


I — Legisiative provisions in behau of consortiums foe h 
defence of viticulture. - These Consortiums, founded amonpttl, 
owners of vineyards, in provinces ravaged by phyUos^a, in confoni, 
with articles 2,3 and 4 of the final text of the laws of June 6th igois, 
355, and of July 7th.. 1907, no. 490 approved by Roy^ mree of Mayijtl, 
1^8 no. 343, were founded, as we know (i), for the foUowmg ends: (< 
tTwatch ^4ist the spread of phylloxera and supervise the work J 
agTinst the scourge ; (6) to examine the vmeyards carefully fortk 
possible existence of infecUon; (c) to 

i^ing it and reconstitute the vmeyards with these plants (<f) to dift, 
information with regard to phylloxera and the use of vmes able to resst j 
In order to realise these objects, the owners or occupiers of yineyati 
included in the district of the Consortium must pay a yearly contnbution,. 

not more than one franc per hectare. * e i . 

A law of June 26th,, 1913. no. 786, authorizes the grant of lo® k 
these consortiums, to be repaid in instalments m 25 years, the objec 
to place them in a position to start a plantation of American vines folk 
recLtitution of vineyards attached or d^Uoyed by 

The funds required for the purpose will be advanced by the Deposit^ 
Consignment Bank at a rate of not more than 4 %. and cannot be moretli 
3,000,000 frs, a year nor altogether more than 16,000,000 frs. 

In conformity with this law, several consortiums of the same prow 
or region may unite in a federation, which could then contract sevai 
loans together in the interest of the consortiums requesting them. 

Article 7 lays down the principle that no compensation is due toi« 
prietors for ^es the destruction of which has b^ decaded on, but * 
Lt the Department may grant special subsidi^ when the d^trt 
is carried out ra land belonging to small vihcuUurssts, or cultivated dntdi 
by small metayers or tenant farmers, 

(Samwarised from the Gauctla VfUciak dd Rigno fltalm. Rome, do .« 

July 19th., 1913). 


2 — Legislative provisions in regard to the constitotiw* 

CONSORTIUMS OF proprietors FOR DEFENCE A.GAINST PLANT DIS^®^ 

The law of June 26th., 1913. uo- 888, authonzi^ 

and fighting plant diseases, provides for the foundation P 


(i) Cft, BulUtin of Ecommic and Social ItUeUigmce, February, 1913. PP- >3 
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inuBtinal, intereonununal and provincial consortiums among tke owners 
farms on which plants are diseased. 

The formation of these consortiums must be initiated by the e»ctttive 
Bunittee of the commune or the province, according as the consortiums are 
iinmunal, intercommunal or provincial, if request is made by enough pro- 
ietors to represMt at least one half of the cultivated area to which the 
■otective action is to extend. Such formation may even be made com- 
ilsory by the prefect, with the advice of the executive cnmmiHw. or 
le executive committees of the communes, or again by that of the province 
whai the want of a consortium constitutes a danger for the agricultural 
terests and for the territory. ” 

These consortiums will have power to collect an annual contribution, of 
most 5 frs. per ha., from the proprietors concerned within their districts. 
I making out lie list of contributions and collections of members’ contrib- 
ions, application shall be made of the provisions of the laws in force 
lating to the collection of direct taxes, including those concerned with fiscal 
ivileges. 

(Summarised from the Ciaidta del Se-;no it Italia, Rome, no. 195, August uist., 1913). 


3, — 'The number of the agricueturai, co-operative and mutuae 
ktetiEs in Itaey. The Gcnsval Conjedcroiiofi of Italiun A^Ticuliursl 
ki Mutual Societies recently published a list of these societies. We see 
bm it that there are in Italy 5,249 Agricultural Co-operative and i 055 
picultural Mutual Societies, distributed as follows ; 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 

Agricultural Consortiums and Purchase Societies . . 

Rural Co-operative Banks 

Wine Matog and Viticultural Co-operative Societies 

Co-operative Dairies 

Consortiums for Stallions 

Collective Farms 

Co-operative Superphosphate Factories 

Miscellaneous Co-operative Societies 


Total . . . 

Agricultural Mutual Societies. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Societies 

Mutual Livestock ” " 

Mutual Accident " ” . ! ! ! ! 

Miscellaneous Mutual Societies 


i,i6z 

2,094 

Z18 

1,097 

27 

187 

14 

450 


5,249 


250 

799 

4 

2 


1.055 
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In the report in explanation of this list, we see ^ 

presented by the classification of co-operative scwrties according to tl«i, 
obiects In fact, agricultural co-operative societies often have varionj 
oi) ects'andit is not easy to settle which is their predommant bn^ess, 
aier credit, purchase, production etc. It is thus not posable to establisl 
a d^te and absolute distinction. Thus, to day, few apicultoal co-oj^ 
ative societies do rwt engage in collective purchase of tlw articles and m. 
chinery necessary for their members, whilst most of them ^deavouii, 
encourage their members by the grant of loans in money or m tod. 

In the classification ^ven above, we have, therefore, considered mepni 
cipal work of the societies and in accordance with this the groupmg has 

The largest group of the co-operative societies for purchase is that 
the agricultural consortiums, almost all affiliated to the Itahan Federate 
of Agricultural Societies with head quarters at PiaceiM. Amoi^ tli 
soci^s for purchase are also included the arcoU and the nudn 
(clubs and agricultural nuclei), and other associations with the most vaiw 
titles occupied almost exclusively with the provision of farm reqmsites fo 

to the estimate of the above Confederation, the totd amoi 
of goods and machinery bought by the various Italic agricultural co-opei 
ative societies in 1913 would be nearly 150,000,000 frs. , 

It was easy to group the credit co-operative societies for that hfc 
leave no doubt as to their principal business. They include rural bai^ 
agricultural banks, small credit and other similar soaeties. that are mtenW 

to provide their members with loans for agricultural ob)ecte. 

According to the statistical report with which we are dealing, the 2,^ 
rural co-operative banks would have to-day a total capital 
and reserve fund) of about 3.000,000 frs., and the trtal amount of 
received by them would be nearly 100,000,000 frs. The total amount 
loans passed in 1913 would be about 250,000,000 frs. 

The large majority of these societies are soaeties of coUe^ve ills 
while the co-operative purchase societies are almost all constituted as 

^tooisT'the^M-operative societies for production, without « 
dairies tSe the first phce. but there are also thnvmg wme ^ 
(more than 150 in all), distilleries (more than 30) and many antiphyUoffl 
consortiums for growing American vines. 

Besides the collective farms and the co-operative supe^ P 

factories, which are among the most interesting and most or^ m 

ations of Itahan agricultural co-operation, we in^t speaally no 
operative hvestock improvement soaeties, wtoh have P«^ded ano^^ 
Jform of society in the consortiums for stallions, all m Lomba y, 
all in the province of Cremona, the centre of the niovemmt. . 

InthegroupofthemisceUaneousco-operativesoa^e.fin^y.ar , 

the co-operative oil mills met with especially “ 

and in Friuli, the co-operative oil cake factory of Piacenza, thetobacco 
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ts’ co-operative societies, the co-operative nursery gardens, the cocoon 
lying co-opCTative Reties, the co-operative granary of Bagnolo Mella; 
be co-operative societies for the sale of table grapes, vegetables fruit 
rool, eggs, honey etc. 

On the othM hand, it is easy to classify the Agricultural Mutual So- 
ieties, for the distinctive characters are clearly defined. 

As we have se^, there were 1,055 of these societies in all, 250 being 
re insurance societies 799 livestock insurance societies, 4 accident insurance 
)cieties and 2 others societies insuring against malicious damageto vineyards, 
nt of small importance. 

We have little information with regard to the mutual fire insurance 
jdeties. The largest is the " Fossanese " at Fossano (Cuneo), assuring an 
mount of 11,000,000 frs., with a thousand members. 

According to the estimate of the National Federation of Mutual Fire 
asurance Societies, the above 250 societies assure a capital of about 
00,000,000 frs. 

The mutual livestock insurance societies are more numerous, but also 
nailer: they would all together assure a capital of about 70,000,000 frs. 

The most important of the 4 mutual agricultural accident insurance 
xaeties of Vercelli, Milan, Florence and Bologna, is that of Vercelli. It 
as founded in 1902, on the initiative of the farmers' association of the re- 
jon. It engages to give compensation ‘in case of death and permanent 
isablement, total or partial, to all labourers, fixed or temporary, and also 
itervenes in certain cases of temporary disablement. 

« 

* * 

4. The constitution of a central banx for the district 
DEESCIA. — Recently a Central Bank has been formed for the Rural 
As of the district of Brescia, under the form of aliraited liabilityco-oper- 
re society for the" exercise of credit and the moral and economic im- 
vement of its associates. ” 

According to its rules, it may have as members, first of all the legally 
shtuted Catholic rural banks of the Proyince of Brescia, and also, with 
approval of the general meeting, other co-operative societies and private 
mduals who may be of use to the society in attaining its objects. 
Societies abated to it must submit, at any moment and above all 
we entering into business relations with the Bank, to a full and detailed 
'^tion of their situation and to the measures the Board of Man^e- 
M may ju^e advisable. Credit societies must forward to it a state- 
0 their accounts every month and their balance sheets every year. 
IrraS ®^eties and persons shall not be admitted or shall be expelled 
y admitted : (a) who do not conform to the above rules ; (b) who be- 
‘ th condemned ; (c) who oblige the Bank to sue them be- 

on business similar to that of the society ; 
am opposed to the Catholic Church and the established Government. 
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The capital of the society will consist of shares, . of loo fis. each, aij 

serve fund and special funds. • t 

The Bank will «)aduct every kind of bankii^ and agnciutural 
business, in conformity with the laws of the State, and P^^ly : 

(a) it wiU receive deports in money at mterest, for which it will gi, 
bonds Wmable at fixed date, bank books for current account and a, 
ings books; it will also recave in deposit money or documents of ti^ 

on the security of the share capital and reserve fmd ; 

(b) it will grant its members loans on deposit ot snares, and i) 
advance money on bills and instruments of credit ; 

(c) it will open credit and debit current accounts, on the secij. 

ity of mortgages or other documents of title : • , ui 

(i) it will grant loans on good security, extmguishable by tneanii 
fixed quarterly or half yearly instalments ; 

it will discount for members, bills, cheques etc. 

Finily the Central Bank will abstain from all hazardous opetatu 
and all speculation. It will also be able to encourage and assBt com® 
dal and ^cultural undertakings of a form insp^g ^nous co^da, 
in their development and giving the society a re^y valid gu^antee. 

The sodety will be managed by a Council of seven members, clw 
from among the representatives of the rural banks. 

(Summarised from Cooptrazicne Popokzt, Parma, nos. 21-22, December ijti., 1,1, 
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BELGIUM. 


AGRICUIvTURAL accident insurance in BELGIUM. 

by M. B. VUBiiERGH, Professor at the Univers^y of Louvain. 


Let us first of all say a tew words with regard to the law farmers must 
uform to in the case of acddents occurring in the course of work; and 
the second place examine into the manner in which the law has been ap- 
ied and, as it is more than eight years since it came into force and it is 
nposed to introduce many amendments into it, briefly mention the prin- 
pal modifications experience shows to be desirable in the case of agricul- 
[re, in so far as they may be of interest to people in other countries. 


§ I. Thb ww. 


Up to the passing of the law of December 24th., 1903 on accidents in 
£, the farmer, like every one else, was subject to the provisions of the 
1 Code, m the matter of such accidents. When tiie victim of an 
dent succeeded in proving the culpability of the master or an ofiicer 
loyed by him for the conduct of the work, or that the injury was 
ed by an animal made use of by the master and so serving at the 
b the master was to pay him full compensation as fixed by the courts. 
The law of December 24th., 1903 completely altered the basis on which 
ipensation had up to then been paid. Masters, subject to the law, had 
iceforth to contract to give compensation on the basis laid down in 
law whenever an accident occured during work on property belot^ing 
hem, whether due to their fault or not. 

The bill was specially drafted to meet the case of industry. It was 
t of all thought more advisable, in imitation of the laws of various 
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neighbouiiag countries, to make the new principle only appUwUe to t], 
ca4 of industry, while later on the experience acquired might be utilisej 

for a law applicable to agriculture. . ^ , i, ■ 

The diKussion of the bill in Parliament resulted m the law bmg maj 
applicable to agriculture at least in the case of far^ of a certain size. 

It is applicable to three kinds of farms : first, those, of whatever ^ 
they are where use is made, not merely temporarily, of machmeiy move 
by other than human or animal force. In this first class are to beij 
eluded forestry businesses, which are speaally contemplated m the U 
Next come farms on which at least three labourers are habitual]’ 

employed^^ third place. Article 3 oi the law provides that manageis , 
businesses not subject to the law may become so volu^anly on mate 
express declaration before the registrar of the local court. Tins appte 
for example, in the case of small farmers, market gardeners or Eoncultura 
of whatever size their holding may be, who do not use machmes woih 

otherwise than by men or animals. , 

The law contemplated three kinds of accidents ; there my be suchi 
result in temporary disablement; a man may, for example, bre^ an aj 
and consequently be prevented lor a couple of months from attending ! 
his duties ; and there may be permanent disablement, either partia 
when, for example, an eye or a finger is lost, or totd, when, for 
both h ^nds ate lost; finally, the law provides for the case of accidei 

resulting in death. . . 

In each of these cases a medical certificate must be given or meto 

attendance and medicines provided for six months. It is, m tsi 
calciriated that the genmality of accidents cannot require medical 1 

the'aceWe^as caused temporary total disablement fra m 
than a week, the sufferer has a claim to the half of his average wages, begu 

“^^iTJ^tlT^iS^dLblement, consequent on total disablement, t 
sufferer has a claim to haff the difference between the wages he could ea 
previously to the accident and what he is able to earn before his comp 
Ltoration to health. If the total or partial disablement is j^rmanent, 
above compensation must be paid to him for his whole Retime. 

In case of an accident causing death, an amount of 75 fr . 
paid for funeral expenses, but in a certain number of on wluc 
Ld not dwell, a pension of 30 % of the annual wages of tbejicto es 
ated in relation to his age at the moment of his decease, must also P 


§ z. Practicai, organizaton of insurance. 

For the farmers, therefore, there are two kinds of legal hahili^'^ 
are subject, while others are not, to the law of December 24th. W 
there is another point: the law only contemplates accidents to lau 
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the discharge of their. duties: now agriculture is less than any other 
gness confined within the limits of the undertaking. How many 
adents giving claim to compensation are there not that happen to others 
in farm labourers ? In addition, many persons, not farm labourers 
11 want compensation in case of disablement ^ough accidents in 
;ir work. Consider only the children or the members of the farmers’ 
ally working on the farm. There are, also, the farmer and his wife, 
)ve all on the smaller farms, who generally desire compensation in 
e of disablement through accidents in their work. 

For purposes of agricultural insurance, account had to be taken of these 
ious cases. The law allows insurance in two kinds of fixed premium com- 
lies, Belgian and foreign, which for payment of certain fixed premiums 
ure labourers who meet with accidents of the legal compensation. They 
3 insure farmers not subject to the law, undertake liability insurance 
them and insure the members of their families. 

The law provides for the organization of mutual insurance societies 
led ordinary accident insurance societies. And, in fact, a certain num- 
of such societies have been founded for insurance in conformity with the 
'. But, as we have seen, they only consider a part of the farmers, and, in 
ir case, only accidents to labourers employed by them. It was, therefore, 
sssary, as these ordinary societies can only transact insurance business 
:onformity with the law, to organize, in connection with them, other in- 
ance societies, for the various cases mentioned above. 

The law has not made accident insurance compulsory, but has guar- 
:eed the sufierers by accidents definite compensation, When a farmer not 
)ject to the law of December 24th., 1903 is not insured by a company ap- 
ived by the Government and submitting to Government inspection, he 
St pay, unless especially dispensed, a certain amount into a guarantee 
id, which is really an insurance against the insolvency of the master, 
en though he pays this premium, the master on whose property an accid- 
: occurs is bound to give the legal compensation. But in case of the 
sters’ insolvency, the sufferer may apply to the guarantee fund. 

In fact, the very great majority of the fanners subject to the law of De- 
cber 24th., 1903, are insured in a company authorized by Government. 
There are two mutual insurance societies undertaking these agricul- 
al rides, but by far the most important is the Caisse Commune i’asswance 
cHltmteurs Beiges (Belgian Farmers’ Ordinary Insurance Society), or- 
dred by the various voluntary farmers’ leagues in the country, with its 
id quartere at the office of the Belgian Boerenbond. 

As we have said, it was quite insufficient, in the case of agriculture, 
y to msure against accidents contemplated in the law, and, for this 
son, side by side with the Caisse Commune, the same leagues at the same 
le founded a second mutual insurance society, called i’Aswance Agri- 
* (Agricultural Insurance Society) . This Society, then, insures farmers 
bert to the 1903 law against accidents to themselves or to members of 
M families or against accidents to third parties for which they may be 
c 1 at the same time it fully insures those to whom the provisions of the 
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iQoa law do not apply. On September 30tli., 1913 the pdfcies by the 

IS8 348 hectares and also total eammgs amotmtmg to 8,016,043 fe, and 
t^AssLnce AgricoU had issued 20,288 prhcies, representmg 259 , 963 >„ 
2d eatings to tL amount of 6,538,530 bs.. as those agncul- 

ture and small rural industries can insure m these mutual soaeties for a 

fi^gin percentage of their earning. j„«i 

We t htnle: that in the interest of mutual insurance this dual system at 
present existing ought to disappear and the ordinary s^es shodd he 
Mthorized to undertake all accident insurance risks, with tlw nght to act 
as commercial societies, authorized to undertake insurance nsksm conform- 
ity with the 1903 law, that is to say, to keep separate Wks for t^ purpose. 
The present dual system complicates the work, mcreases t^ expend- 

iture and is an obstacle to the development and permanenc* of ^ orgaaiz- 

ation’ up to the present the ordinary agricultural soaeties have done a good 
business in Belgium, but if one day they experience losses and are obliged 
to call for additional premiums, it might very well happen that the 
insurance societies working side by side with them, with the same members 
and the same management wotdd realise large profits. 

A commercial society undertaking every kind of acadent insuraact 
may compensate for losses in one branch by gains in another. 

Further, from the point of view of the supervision exercised over the 
societies approved by the Department of Industry and Labour, this solutioE 
would be very advantageous. It would, in fact, preclude the fwssibility 
of fraud; supervision evidently cannot be exercised over the insurance 
societies in connection with, hut outside of, the ordinary society. Fow 
since the two kinds of society have the same board of management and 
often the same office, it is sufficiently easy to conceal the irregularities 
committed by the ordinary society; if there were only one society, super- 


vision would be far easier. 

As regards the organization of the mutual agriailtural accident insur- 
ance societies, v/e must here explain in a few words the system of shares 
in the reserve fund held by policy holders which might be introduced into 
a large number of societies. By the rules of the Caisse Commune d'As- 
surance des CuUivalews Beiges and the Assurance Agricole, the surplus 
profits of the year are placed to the reserve fund. This is generally done 
in the mutual societies, but the amount placed to the reserve fund must 
always be distributed among the policy holders in proportion to the prera- 
miums paid by each of them and entered to the credit of their personal 
accounts. 

If it is necessary to draw on the reserve fund to make up for the insuf- 
ficient amount derived from premiums, the amounts must be paid bytbt 
policy holders in proportion to their premiums and entered to their debit. 

Every policy holder has therefore an account for his share in the re- 
serve fund. When a member leaves the society on giving up fanning, at 
the end of the next working year his account is closed. If it is ulus®! 
with a debit balance, this must be paid, but members, when the society 
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^ woikii^ and heits of deceased members, receive '/$ oi tbe credit 
of their share in the reserve fund. 

Policy holders leaving the societies for other reasons than those we 
ave fflentioaed have ho claim to the credit balance of their reserve fund 
; it belongs to the society, 

Let os make this clearer by an example, let us suppose that one of 
societies annually receives 500,000 Its. in premiums. A policyholder, 

I has paid a premium of 50 fr. His reserve fund account is kept by the 
uljiety and credits and debits to it are entered in the books. Let us suppose 
liat the accounts for the first year are closed with a balance of roo.ooo fr. 
'his is 40% of the total premiums collected; therefore A’s reserve fund 
^unt wfil be credited with 10 francs. If another year the profits are 
»o 000 fr., 20 fr. will be placed to A's credit. If one year there is a loss 
ij 100,000 fas., it is taken from the reserve fund and 10 fr is entered to 
he debit of A. and so on. 

If A. leaves the society under the conditions contemplated, for 
unple, because he has given up his farm, he must be paid ‘/j of the credit 
lance of his resefve fund account. A's heirs will receive the same amount 
his death. 

In connection with reserve fund shares, there is another provision in 
: rules of one of these societies to which we must draw attention. It 
provided that when the reserve fund reaches the limit fixsd 
the board of management, the whole of the profits for the year shall be 
nid. According to the reports of this society, the Board of Management 
s decided that these refunds shall commence to be made when the credit 
lance amounts to twice the premium. In the case of our policy holder 
, who has annually to pay a premium of 50 fr., when the credit balance 
his reserve fund account is 100 fr. nothing more will be entered to his cred- 
bnt the amount which should be assigned to him each year out of the pro- 
swill be deducted from the annual premium he has to pay. If, therefore. 
He was a gain of 100,000 francs on the total premiums of 500,000 fa., in- 
ead of 10 fa. being added to A's credit it would be deducted from tha 
) ft. premium he has to pay. 


§ 3, 'The results of kxperenck. 


Since the law has been in force for eight years (it came into operation 
t July 1st., 19C5), we are able to arrive at some valid conclusions. We 
W 1 above all consider the results obtained by the Caisse Commune d'Assu- 
wtccs des CuUivateurs Beiges and the Assuranu Agricole, since these two 
ptnal msurance societies undertake most of the agricultural risks m Bel- 
“a, and regularly furnish detailed statistics in their reports. 

, fauiing the debate in Parliament, it was repeately said that the applic- 
'“1 of the law to agriculture was less necessary as agriculture did not 
very serious dangers. The experience of Bdgium is quite contrary 
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to this assertion: there are many accidents b agtici^i^ and not only 
such as have no serious consequences. In tbs resp^ Be^an statistics 

are b complete agreement with those of other MUnt^ 

It is to be observed that in connection with mortal acadents in agri- 
culture very often there is nothbg to be paid beyond the 75 ft. for funeral 
expenses; as we have said, the law tuakes provision for a penaon equal 
to 30 y of the yearly wages of the victim to be paid to certain persons 
witbn certab limits of relatbnship, but it often happens that the ser- 
vants are old and unmarried and have not the family contemplated it 
the law or young peojde still unmarried who cannot be considered as 
support'ii^ theb parents. Now the bw requires that they shoued be 

supporting them. . . 

In all European countries where there are laws smular to this Belgiai 
one it has been observed that, during the first years of thm operation, 
the’ number of accidents reported constantly bcreases, withb certaii 


UlUilO. f -J a • 

It has even been inferred that the number of acadents mcreases just 
on account of the compensation granted to the victims. The labouicrs, 
it was alleged, were less prudent, and there were even those who^coMted 
accidents or simulated them. 

One fact is certab with regard to the agricultural accidents b Belgium; 
there is an increase b the number of Ihose known. But what is tie 
reason? At present, the accidents are known, while previously many wae 
not and we cannot even yet say that aU are; we know only tbos 
reported. Now, how often does it not happen that the victim thbks tkt 
he has had a slight accident wbch will not absolutely prevent bs contiio- 
bg his regular busbess ? It is only some days or weeks later that the dis- 
ablement becomes evident, and then, very often, the master or the insurm 
company willno longer accept the report of the victim, as he is unable to show 
that the disablement he suffers from is really due to the accident. But i 
is only once that the victim will suffer from this severity, afterwards b 
will naturally be careful to report every bsignificant accident, as wel 
as more serious ones and bs compamons b labour will also be induced b; 
the example they have before them to report every accident immediately 
So more accidents are known than formerly, but the figures scarcely allow 0 
to say as yet that the number of accidents has really bcreased in con 
sequence of the compensation assured to the victims. Yet, b Belgium, a 
elsewhere, complabt is made of simulation of accidents. 

It was imagbed that accidents did not occur on small farms; expeneno 
contradicts tbs idea. And tbs is easy to understand, when we consida 
the causes of accidents. It was said tlmt the principal accidents were d# 
to agricultural machbery; these are evidently a cause of very serious accil 
cuts, but they are not the chief cause of accidents, as is seen b the W 
table we reproduce from the Reports of the Caisse Commme d'AssurafK^^ 
CuUivatetirs Beiges; 
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imos 

1907 

igot 

1909 

1910 

1911 

19U 

alis • • ' 

2i.s 

26.2 

25-4 

27.0 

26.4 

24.48 

2t.6o 



10.3 

II.6 

10.5 

12.0 

II .3 

10.09 

9.17 

jged Tools 

8.5 

«-7 

8.4 

7-9 

6.3 

9.40 

10.13 


8.5 

9.2 

5-3 

4.6 

5-7 

5.06 

6.05 

[onied Cattle 

5.9 

6.7 

4-9 

51 

51 


4.18 

Ijll of objects, Implanents, etc. . 

4.8 

7-3 

6.8 

5-6 

7-5 


S.03 

ijriaiUural Uachmery Used on the 


4-2 

3.8 

4-3 

3-4 

4.4 

2.28 

2.17 


4.0 

5.0 

3.1 

3.5 

3-5 

597 

5-91 


3-7 

5-7 

5-4 

5-7 

4-7 

9-55 

11.70 



0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.65 

“•33 

Igriailtiunl Machineiy Used in the 
Fields 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0-3 

0.2 

0.47 


aiscellaneous 

26.2 

16.6 

24.6 

24.4 

24.4 

19.64 

H 


It is certain that very many accidents might be avoided if the farmers 
ere obliged when using machinery for the upkeep of the farm buildings 
I conform to certain government regulations. 

There is another explanation of the fact that the accidents are 
rtainly no less numerous on small than on large farms : if we compare 
it regions of large farming with those, much more numerous in Bel- 
ium, of small farms, we find a staff of workmen on the latter in 
loportion far more numerous. On small farms there is generally one 
ibourer per hectare, whilst on large farms, especially in those of the Con- 
roz region, there is scarcely one labourer per ten hectares. 

Other conclusions may be drawn from what follows in regard to the 
sodifications experience has shown to be necessary. / 

Although the law was'drafted for purposes of industry Tit must be re- 
ngnised that it is very weU adapted to agricultural situatiois. 

TUs does not, however, mean that from the agricultur d point of view 
he law is quite perfect; far from that. For the information of foreigners 
re may classify under four heads the principal amendments desirable 
imia the point of view of agriculture: 

1 st., The farmers subject to the contract provisions of the law; 

2nd., The persons to whose case the law ought to apply ; 

3rd., The settlement of the wages on which compensation is based ; 

4th, The compensation to be granted. 

As we have said, only farms of a certain size are now subject to the 
We think it would be better to apply it on all farms without 

mchon. The following are our principal reasons : 
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T?-nv.ripnce Moves that most accidents in agriculture are not due as 
was &d to iLhinery, but to falls and edged tools Now ^se f* 
X^re the causes of most of the accidents, ^ at least as frequeuUy 

^ arrangements, esjSially the vaulting of the cattle stalls and stabfe, 

'"^"S)5^Us‘’Se^iadays in all the of om^^rntry of tl* 

constantly increasing difficulty of finding farm labors We hai^ not to 
eSe Le into the proper means for putting a stop to tte rural 
but will not the most important of these be to arrange ^t the apcnltiuai 
labourer is as little as possible, economically speaking, in a position of in- 

feriority to the manufacturing hand? . 

On the other hand, account must be taken of the impression made onan 

agricultural labourer by the passing from a farm subject to the law to anothr 

Mt subject to it. In the first case, when an acadent befalls him, he is sure 
of receiving the compensation fixed by law of December 24th., 190^3, it 
is true that this compensation is calculated at i/j the amount of the loss 
he suffers, but in every case he obtains it and the new law has mstituted 1 
procedure far more easy than that of common law; on the other farm, ij 
case of an accident, he must first prove it due to culpability o! 
the master or a representative of the mastfer, in the discharge of his duties 
or to an -nival employed in the work. If he can not succeed m doioj 
this he is refused all compensation. 

But the reason we consider of greatest importance is the very consider- 
able number of cases in which it cannot be said with certainty whether 
farm is or is not subject to the law of December 24th., rQOS. farms whici 
employ a machine moved by force other than human or animal are greatly 
in the minority. Again it is only exceptionally that a declaration of vol- 
untary subjection to the law is made to the registrar of a local court. Tie 
very large majority of the farmers to whom the law applies habitually en- 
ploy at least three labourers. It is true that the meanings of these woii< 
“habitually” and “labourer,” have been defined by ministerial decision, hi 
none the less the words are a source of many difficulties. It often happen 
that two labourers are regularly employed on a farm and several others als) 
for special work. Are these to be considered habitual labourers ? This is; 
a question of fact that can only be settled by the magistrate after heaii^ 
the witnesses produced by both parties, by the labourer victim of the accid- 
ent who claims that the T903 law applies andby the master or the insurantt 
society maintaining that it does not. It will be agreed, that it would * 
better to avoid the conflict. 

The premium to be paid to the insurance companies in case of insuraa* 
in common law is less than that required by the law of December 24I . 
1903, and it is observed as a rule that the farmers, for whom the apptot'® 
of this law is more or less expensive, profit by every occasion,especially ol 

termination of their contract of insurance under the law of 1903, to cl 
that they are not subject to it and insure themselves in accordance w 
common law. Of course farms are cut up and on this account land 
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as previously subject to the contract provisions of the law is no longer so; 
Q the other hand, it may happen that the fanners' children grow up and 
ite the place of labourers, so that there is no longer the requisite number 
f labourers. But, most frequently, farmers prefer to consider themselves 
ot subject to the law of 1903, so as to pay a smaller premium. 

We think on these different grounds it would be better to make the 
m3 law ap^icable to all agricultural and horticultural undertakings and, 
^void the difficulties so numerous in a country of small farms like Belgium, 
nake it also applicable to auxiliary undertakings. 

And let it not be said that the small farmers are opposed to the idea of 
nsiirauce, for it is just among the small farmers that the insurance com- 
)aiiies make the largest profits. We have already given the number of 
lie policies of the Assurance Agricole on September 30th., 1913, Evidently 
1 large number of these policies are held by farmers with farms of a certain 
lire and cover the farmer’s liabihty towarrb third parties as well as accidents 
(0 lumself or to members of his family. But it is no exaggeration to say 
tliat about 7,500 of these policies arc issued to small farmers not subject 
to the law of 1903. 


The law is applicable to agricultural labourers and though a ministerial 
decision of February 3rd. , 1905 fixes the meaning of these words and although 
we have already had legal decisions enough on the matter, the expression 
gives rise to practical difficulties. It would be better to make the law applic- 
able to all agricultural wage earners indifferently and especially to servants, 
^hidently, real farm servants engaged in farm work must be considered as 
ibourers within the meaning of the law, but it is not the same, for example, 
n the case of farm servants engaged in household work, even if they milk 
■be cows. 

The German Imperial Social Insurance Code makes insurance optional 
ior the small farmer and his wife. Would it not be also well if the Belgian 
law allowed the farmer and the members of his family to insure themselves 
on the basis of their earnings calculated in advance ? 

It is trne that even after such an extension of the law there will be 
flispiites in regard to some workmen, who must be considered notaslabour- 
p, but as artisans, as they are their own masters and provision is not made 
[or their case in this law. Only to mention two examples, clippers of hedges 
I nd pmners of trees are in this position ; but there is no way of preventing 
ppntes arising as to whether they are properly speaking artisans orlabour- 
P- The matter has to be decided in each special case. 


* 

* * 

One of the greatest difficulties in the application of the law is to fix 
*ages on which the compensation is based ; it is easy to obl^e a manufac- 
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* , =.hnve aU a large manufacturer to keep a register of wages, and 

Z S those pM to hU workmen, weekby week, or fo^ht by fortnight; 
SfmlSctnrL insured sends an extract of his register of wages ever, 
three months to the insurance society and the premium is fixed in propot. 

AgSHtTslfwSS^ed by the victim of an accident in his work ot 

which tL Compensation due to him under the law is based ; but, m the ms, 
^ fLers and especiaUy of small farmers, who predoi^ate in thela^« 
nart “Belgium, it is not possible to enforce the regdar keeping of register, 
Ld the farmer is not himself accustomed to keep tto. ^ the agncnl. 
toal insurance premium is generaUy fixed per hectare, after valuator 
made bv the insurance company. 

In fixing the compensation due to the victim of an acadent, accoiut 
must be taken of the real wages earned by him on the tarn ““which he is 
employed but on small and medium sized farms mimy other things have to 
be cotiidered besides the wages in money : when the >ns„red fanner ke^ 
registers of wages, the latter are regularly entered, but it must be akei 
too account that in certain seasons the wages are higher th^ in othas, 
and again that the labourers at certain seasons, above aU at harvest tmt 

workby contract, and that very often the work isdonenot only bythelabom. 

er but by, his wife and children who are not occupied the whole day. The 
possible earnings of the labourer in this way must, therefore, be calculated, 
besides this, the farm servants generally have board and lodging at the farm- 
er's ' the farm labourer is very often given his board ; very often he hss 
perquisites regularly allowed, of which account must be taken in estimating 
to wages. ’ It is then necessary to calculate aU he gets, which is generally 
no easy matter; on the other hand, even in the case of wages in money achi- 
ally paid by the day, it is very difficult for the insurer to ascertain thetnie 
amount. For experience shows that often the farmer insured supports te 
labourers who have suffered by accidents when they exaggerate the amoiml 
of their wages ; it is not he who must pay the claim, but a large insurance sfr 
ciety, sometimes at a distance, and the farmer knows he will be popular 
with 'to labourers if he succeeds in getting the largest possible compensatioi 
paid to the man. Above all, in a country where the farmers have difficulty 
in finding the labourers they require for their farm, is this a point tha 
cannot be overlooked. 

It would be necessary then to fix for a certain period, for clapes ol 
labourers and for limited districts, the wages on which compensation for 
accidents is to be based, after hearing the representatives of both tie 
masters and the labourers. 

Of course these wages taken as a basis must correspond with those actu- 
ally gained, whether in money or in kind, but who knows whether for out 
or other farmer who is now paying less than is usually paid in the disto . 
it might not serve as a salutory lesson, and induce him to pay his laboured 
wages nearer to the usual standard? 
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* 

* * 

According to article 4 o£ the Belgian law of December 24th., 1903, 
afflpensation is only given when the accident has caused total disablement 
or more than a week ; in this case, compensation is paid from the day 
jiicceeding the accident. In this way it was hoped that accidents of very 
mall importance would not be reported ; but experience has shown that it 
ivould be well not to have this delay : it is a cause of dissatisfaction among 
[lie victims of slight accidents and leads more than one of them to prolong 
the consequence of the accident. A labourer who could resume work five 
or six days after the accident will be tempted only to resume it on the ninth 
or tenth day, just on account of the delay prescribed by the law. 

The compensation is due to the victim by contract ; it is paid in any 
-sc, for the law only excludes accidents caused intentionally. The claim paid, 
we have said, is 50% of the loss incurred and this principle applies what- 
er be the importance of the accident. 

In case of small permanent lesions, it is difficult to justify payment of 
impensation to agricultural labourers. The intention of the law was 
) make up for the diminution of the working capacity of the labourer to the 
dent his wages were affected by it. Now many small permanent lesion.s 
itail no diminution of working capacity, or if there is any real diminu- 
lon, it has no eflect on the wages, above all, in a country like Belgium where 
is becoming difficult to find agricultural labourers ; the farmer does not 
ake account of a lesion or infirmity of small importance. On the other hand, 
ompensations in the form of a few francs a year scarcely improve the situ- 
■tion of the victims. It would be much better to cancel the right to com- 
jensation, in case of disablement not felt in the actual economic conditions, 
md not causing a diminution of professional capacity. 

It is understood that the masters or their insurers, who have to pay 
:ss on account of permanent disablement of small importance not being 
ompensated, might be obliged by law to give larger compensation in cases 
il more serious disablement. 

Also, in the adjacent countries, experience has shown the uselessness of 
ompensation for accidents of small importance. Thus, to mention an 
sample, the German professional agricultural insurance societies, supported 
ly the chambers of agriculture and the agricultural leagues of their district , 
Hve on various occasions requested that it should be laid down in the law, 
M only in cases of diminution of working capacity by more than 20 % 
loiild permanent compensation be given. 

Compensations in cases of permanent disablement must be paid as 
BMtes, provided the amount exceeds sixty francs annually; otherwise 
® jadge can, at the request of the party concerned, order the pension to 
^ coDunuted. 

Art. 7 of the law provides that at the request of the victim or his repre- 
® atives, the judge may decree that a third part at most of the amount 
' ™ P®sion shall be paid in cash. 
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This general provision it is easy to understand; the intention was to 
prevent the victims of accidents or their representatives, finding themselves 
through an unintelligent use of the compensation paid, in need after 
they have received it. It is to be understood, therefore, that the authors 
of the law would have preferred to establish an annual pension. But, ij 
case of agricultural labourers, we think the judge should be free, while 
taking the necessary precantions, to grant a money compensation, because 
experience shows that the victims of accidents might then become small 
farmers. There are now already many such victims permanently disabled 
who are now farming and the number would increase if meats for 
their installation were granted them. We have carried out an enquiry ijto 
this matter for the account of the Caisse Commune d' Assurance des Culiiit 
tears Beiges. Of course the figures we have collected refer to too limite 
a number of cases, but we may conclude from them that already many ii 
valided agricultural labourers, no longer able to continue their wort 
have become small farmers. The desire we have expressed above is o 
especial importance for an agricultural country very much subdivided 
as most of Belgium is. 

It is not possible here to enter into details with regard to the compens 
ation in case of mortal accidents. By art. 6 of the law such compens- 
ation is subject in certain cases to the condition that the victim has been 
the “support” of the persons to be compensated, especially of his parents, 
Now, above all in agriculture, this gives rise to many difficultie. 
Investigation is most usually difficult. How were the parents in need oi 
the earnings of their child and how far did he assist them ? Again, oftai 
working people who are economical are refused compensation because the; 
ate in possession of comparative comfort acquired by their toil and theii 
domestic virtues, whilst others less industrious and less economical and 
poor, it may be, largely through their own fault, have no difficulty ii 
obtaining the legal compensation. 

Also some remarks must be made in regard to the calculation ai 
distribution of the compensation in case of death, according to the pi 
visions of the law. The central division of the Belgian Chamber ot E 
prescntives was m favour of another system. 1 believe that it wou 
have made a better distribution of the compensation, more in proporfit 
to the real loss suffered by each of the heirs. 

Again, according to art. 39 of the law, the compensations may be su! 
jected to revision at the end of three years from date of the agreement ti 
tered into between parties or the final judgment settling the amount of cm 
peiisation. The German Reichsversicherungsamt admits use as justifyii 
action for revision of compensation. In Belgium, most of the judges « 
quire, before allowing the claim for revision, that there be some physio 
alteration in the lesions existing at the date of the previous regular settle 
ment of the compensation. It is, however, certain that use has, in pradb 
a maTOUous compensating effect. Very often, in a short time, labourers wt< 
have lost a part of a limb for example, a finger or a portion of one, leam f' 
supply the loss suffered, by similar or neighbouming organs which beon' 
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foS £srp,rjts.r.““ ■»«„ 

'I-'* to the .,*bT^;sS 


There are still some questions of minor imnortanee 
,tion for agricultural accidents which might be regulated otherShan 
St'' TOO T Wli“this came for« 

^ b!t no ^'th**^*™* "“r s’igW dissatisfaction among the 

armers, but now there is no further question of that. And a.s wS 
,bove, whde we r^gmse thatthe law might be amended (and nort£ 
s senous talk of its revision) it must be recognised that t is fail n 
luited to tKe requirements of agriculture. 




Part III: Credit 


QERMANV. 


recent development of the .co-operative institutes 
OF land credit for rural holdings. 


AmoBg the many institutes of every kind in Germany that engage in 
ad credit business, the co operative organizations known under the name 
! Landschafkit are the most important. Above all in Prussia, where the five 
Idest Landschaften have been working for more than 125 years, do these 
istitutes provide a very considerable and continually increasing portion 
f the real credit required in agriculture. 

In the first number of this Bulletin (September 30th., 1910), a short 
rticle was pubhshed (i) dealing with the origin and development of the Land- 
chaften. In the present article it is our intention to complete the inform- 
itiott already furnished on the subject, in accordance with the most recent 
tatistics. In addition we shall endeavour to show, within the limits the 
^formation at our disposal permit, the importance of the Landschaften 
ad similar credit institutes for small and medium sized farms. 

bet us first of all say a few words as to the other sources of credit to 
be considered in the case of rural holdings. Large advances are made on 
the security of rural holdings, not only by the Landschaften and the 
mortgage banks, but also by .savings banks and private capitalists, for 
first mortgages on rural and urban holdings constitute an excellent in- 
yestment of capital, thanks to the important guarantee provided by the 
adastral aud (mortgage registration systems in force in Germany. 

Of the total amount of capital invested by the Savings Banks the foil- 
ing amounts were invested in rural mortgages : 1,246,000,000 mks. or 
>5.4 % m 1896 ; 1,792,000,000 mks. or 22 % in 1904 and 2,464,000,000 mks. 
' ^ % in 1912. The largest proportion of these credits is granted 


(() Ttis article was republished in the fiisl volume of the Monographs on Ai^rionliaral Co- 
ralionin Varioas Countries. Also in the number of this Bulletin for November, 1513, there 


HeatEd 


an account of the work of the East Prussian I^ndschaft. 
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under form of loans repayable on demand; but, in years, the sayings 

banks have also contributed to extend the use of loans redeemable m ij. 
stalments better answering the conditions and requirements of agri. 
cXre The amount increased from 358,000,000 mks. m 1904 to 

680000.000 mks. in I9t2, so that the proportion, in compa^n witl, 
the total amount of the mortg^e loans on rural holdmgs granted by tfe 
savings banks increased from 19.96 % to 27-33 % « the period. But the 
Dossibihty of realising still further progress in this way is to some extent 
limited by the fact that the savdngs banks must at every moment be in 
position to pay, for the very nature of the deposit they accept prevent 
their investing large sums in such a way as would hinder their being agaii 
available at a comparatively short notice. 

In Germany the majority of the mortgage banks have only granted; 
small proportion of loans on rural holdings. As the insurance societies di 
even in a larger degree, they above all limit their mortgage credit operation 
to urban holdings. According to a report published in the number of tli 
neuischet Okonomist for September 27*^., 1913 (page 630), the total amoia 
of the mortgages granted by the 38 German mortgage banks at the ea 
of 1912 was 11,286,702,000 marks. Out of this, only 751,720,000 matlc 
represented rural mortgages. More than two thirds of this was lent bj 
two of these banks, the PrmsiscAe Zentrd-Bodenkredit-Aktiengesellschajt 0: 
Berlin, (Central Prussian Land Credit Society, Limited by Shares) whicl 
thus lent 273,802,000 marks and the Bayeriscke Hypoiheken- und Wecki 
bank of Munich (Bavarian Mortgage and Exchange Bank), which had ledl 

246.209.000 mks. These are the two largest mortgage credit establisl 
meuts of Germany. In addition, three smaller institutes of South German) 
had granted mortgage loans on rural land for a total amount of 125,508,001 
mks. Five institutes absolutely do no rural mortgage business and 
the remaining 28, all together lent the comparatively small amount ol 

86.201.000 mks. on the security of rural mortgages. Amongst all thae 
banks, there are only three in which the credits on rural estate represeit 
more than one fifth of the total credits granted on mortgage : that is 33.3“/, 
in the Preussische Zmtral~Bodenkredit-Aklien"esellschalt, 21.8% in theBayi- 
rische Hy-potheken-und Wechselbank and 26.7% (31.888,000) in the Hesstsck 
Landes-Hypothekenhank of Darmstadt (i) (Mortgage Bank of the Granl 
Duchy of Hesse), These Banks render great services to agricultural credit, 
as they contribute to extend the only system that is adapted to agriculture, 
that of loans not repayable on demand, but by means of regular to 
instalments. 

In some provinces and some states where there are no Landschafe 
their place is filled by State or provincial institutes. We shall speak of 
them in another article at an early date. 


(i) The Hessiche Landes-Hypothekenbank, founded in 1902, has indeed the form of a oorirU 
limited by shares, but the capital was entirely paid up by the State, the communes and tiiE 
lie savings banks, so that, in spite of its form, it has the character of a Ckrvemmenl “S''*' 
ution. 
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§ I The PRUSSIAN uandschapten. 


There are i8 L^dschaften in Prussia. As they were founded .t 

differences lith 

ch other, but have aU one essential point in common. They are co- 
mtive societies of landed proprietors, the object of which is to provide 
e,r members with cheap mortgage credit, not to be repaid on simple 
mand of the lender. They are all corporations in public law, managed 
their members and supervised by the State. Their duty is to bring laL- 
Iders who have need of credit into relation with capitahsts desirous of 
,esting their money. They issue the mortgage loans granted to their mem- 
rsm accordance with a stnct estimateof the yield of theholding, nndertte 
m of land hands {^fandbnefe) which those receiving them can sell on the 
blic exchange Some Landschaften do not issue land bonds for their 
a account but are abated to the Omtral Undschaft founded in 1871* 
ich places at their disposal the land bonds they have need of for thdr 
.tts This umon for the collective issue of land bonds serves prindpaUv 
obtain 4 large market for the bonds by reducing the rate of interest t< 
paid. The issue of the land bonds is based on the mortgages registered 
favour of the Undschaft on the farms serving as security for th^loau 
wever, m themost ancient Landschaften, aU the landholders who, accord- 
to the law, belong to the Undschaft, are Uable to the extent of their 
lie property for the engagements of the Undschaft (general guar- 
‘ 'Whether they have received a loan or not 
wadays, the Und^haften have also, most of them, a sufihcientlv large 
ount of capital of their own, accumulated in the course of years and have 

0 a considerable sinkmg fund formed by the amiual regular instalments of 

of the land bonds is further 
eased by the character the Landschaften possess of institutions in pnb- 

nlt, “ flio case of a debtor 

^meeting his engagements. In fact, in such a case, they are authorized 

nec“srv“ Undf^" “lotlioruation 

ahen arlTh conditions, the land bonds of the Land- 

J is m L tf,»" “ investments, so that their 

■ q e the same as that of the best state securities. 

iiaSoTthrf of tto or- 

S bul2s.^“ ‘’“'y the situation 

1 tends the amount of 

i- work iXe ksUrZs development 
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I - Lettres de Gage Issued by the Prussian Landschaflen. 

TABUS 1. ^ (TtofflBnds ol Marks). 




Yean 

Name of the loiUtaU 

Date 


1906 





19M 

I9ZI 

1912 


j East Prussian I^dschaft . . 

24.12. 

367.537 

412,63 r 

467.436 

481,372 


2. West Pmasian I^dschaft . . 

20.5. 

135,469 

130.563 

125,616 

128,038 

128, 6o( 

3. New West Prussian I,and- 

20.5. 

117,777 

167,958 

204,707 

215,572 

220,011 

4. Credit Institute for the NoUes’ 







landed Estates in Kor-and 



5. New Credit Institute of Bran- 

31.12. 

192,809 

191,463 

141,849 

180,172 

142,176 

180,808 

146,202 

- 

3**2. 

133.765 

- 

|6. Pomeranian Landschaft . . . 

24.6. 

242,251 

231,738 

261.417 

263,246 

*5s,W 

7. New Pomeranian I^dsclaft 



24,488 

28,252 

*7.995 

28,31] 

for Small Holdings .... 

J 4 . 6 . 

14,004 

8. landschaft of Posen .... 

31.12. 

295,23 > 

331,100 

348,191 

398,015 

- 

Q, Silesian I/andscha(l: 







(«) Department for Large 

Holdings 

(b) Department for SmaU 

3I-3- 

37>,657 

398,168 

407,692 

411.262 

411,113 

199,969 

216,440 


Holdings 

3I-3- 

160,734 

220,119 

2 il,p 

10. Landschaft of the Province of 



150.578 

201,860 



Saxony 


107.773 

227,997 

244]31I 

11, Landschaft of Schleswig-Hol* 



20,716 

61.656 

81,419 


stem 

30.9. 

5,103 

— 

13. Lmidschaftliclier Kreditvei- 







band (Credit Association) of 
Schleswig-Holstein .... 

31-12. 

16,162 

41.547 

54,450 

63,360 

- 

13. Credit Association for the 







Nobles’ Landed Estates in 
the Districts of Caknberg, 
Sottingen, Grubenbagen and 
Hildesheim, at Hanover . . 

3I-3- 

20,410 

22,292 

26,745 

28,492 


14. Credit Institute for the Nobles’ 







Landed Estates of the Dis- 
trict of Luneburg, at Celle. 

24.6. 

14,157 

15,484 

16,267 

16,712 

- 

15. Credit Association for the 







Nobles’ Landed Estates of the 
District of Bremen, at Stade. 

1.4. 

10.055 

10,085 

10,439 

10,438 

lo.ii 

1 6. Landschaft of the Province of 

Westphalia 

17. Credit Institute of Upper and 

31.12. 

56,66s 

74.4*4 

95,19s 

102,904 

258 

' 

Lower Lusatia, at GorliU . . 

31-12. 

34: 

33c 

25S 


18. Central Landsclmftof Prussia . 

1.12 

— 

426,84! 

459.56< 

487,057 
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From this table we see that the amount of the h j • 

“ ^912 wasabout 3.000.000,000 

■"r a 2,500,000.000 mks. were LuJw 

le bandschaften of the six eastern provinces fnos r nl The, • ' ^ 

to explain this. However. ?he mo^ S“m^rt£t il SeTa^^ 

IhtheUnds^aftJpro^de. 

ut.,, to H.„„. ..ay fc,, 

|, It mi^t be also remembered that the land holders of?heMfetem Pm 

ms, for the most part peasant farmers, are but Uttle in dehr^ ^ 
with what we find in the East. In the Western 
:it abundance of capital, the rate of interest n„ “ . 

■lower than in the East, so that there is no potent and b^j^ratile^mor 

£, h o^d? rreS; r aT 

inteiest to be pdd. FinaUy, the Saving^anks, whicrhere hive auS 
posal ^nsiderable funds, have in these districts carried on a larle Ireto 
smess for the benefit of rural land holders T?rem *h « ® 

h».f™ .f c,.i» 

races the loans on mortgage granted bv ssvin.^ u , ^ western 

i,,ta «o .,,1 .ttrs’S'S" 

eemable in instalments. credits 

Sem rdl£eift^’’^rsoti“^^^^^ 

Id or of slow decline, whilst others are q^te floll Jlfis is^“‘’'^-°^ 

because some of the Landschaften limit thpirfif^w r ^ P^^cip- 

tneir case, the conversion of private mortgages, less 


^veaforrMlSr 

^Z tr Z Z Z 

*■«» marks Prussian todschaft); 

mark, for the La$tdr- 

"fUw I^<>wnc=of Saxony); 83.455.000 marks for the 
and .58.000 marks tor the 

IMSU, (Credit Institute for Upper and I,ower laisatia) 
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proatable for the farmers, into Landschaften mortgages opens for tfe 

“SSnTf !u fhfr^Xge 

ineconveis U nresent for the most part, into debt, 

to private “divi “a , important task the Prussian Latij. 

secured on land bonds, is now the mo thV result of their efforts in tbj 
fatten have j j development essentiaUy depend 

Section they have made, the Landschaften W, 

notS re^hi in this field the preeminent position they occupy in reep., 

* A consideration ^of the measures adopted by the Lands^aften mis 
cent decades shows clearly that they recogmse it as an important duty to 
mV tOe advantages of cheap agricultural loans not to be repaid on t 
K but by a s^tem of compulsory instalments, to the owners of srf 

SSvfoldeS'undschaften, originally intended to provide for* 
need?of the lareXd h^^^^ there are three, the West Prussian Uni- 
schaft, the Credit Institute for the Nobles' 

and Neumark and the Pomeranian Landschaft, that, in i86i, m iSij 
and 1871, founded special establishments for cradft to peasant 
milst the Silesian and East Prussian Landschaften, since .ateut ki 
same date, have been themselves providing small *“““5 with end 
The Landschaften founded in the provinces of Posen (1857 . Saxony (i8d 
and Wesphalia (1877) have from the start allowed small landowners t 
benefit of their credit. The Landschafthcher KredUverband fw SMtw^ 
HolsUin (Schleswig Holstein Credit Association), founded in 1882. is euta 
for the peasants. The Schksmg- Hokteimsche Lanischajt (Schleswig-HoUf 
Landschaft), founded in 1895, quite at first was only concerned with t 
large landed proprietors, but in 1907 it extended its business to mcli 
cr^it to proprietors of small and medium sized holdings. What are the) 
suits these institutions have up to the present attained by the grar 

loans to peasant farmers ? 1 ti. c,i 

The loans granted on the security of peasant holdings by the .«» 
sische Landschaft (Silesian Landschaft) amounted in 1885 to 4 i, 70 M 
marks ; in 1895 to 106,300,000 marks and in 1905 to 188,700,000 mail 
OnMarchsist., 1913, the total amount of these loans was 233,700,0000311 
The 15,829 holdings (2) on the security of which it had granted credi , 


(1) Thedecreasedbusincs? of ^yicV/eslpteiasiscHtLandschatt, the amount of the law 
which in circulation was, in 1886, 135,000,000 mks., and even, in i8g6, 145,000,000 

be largely attributed to tbe action of the CDlonisation Commission (.itisfafel*’*!**'”'"*’ ^ 
founded in 1886. Cfr. Bulletin oi Economic and Social Inielli^ence, December, 

This Commission and the Prussian State , during the period 1895-1913, by means 0 ^ 

of landed estate, caused the redemption of land bonds to the amount of 33 . ’ 

(2) The 11,000,000 marks advanced by this I,andschaft as loans on large Ian ^ 
on March 31st., 1913 had been granted on the security of 1,879 such estates. 
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,ece«ber 24th., igw. could be classified as follows according to their 
r€3 • ® 

5 of. an area of less than 5 hectares 

fioM -■ .. ”” f’otween 5 and 20 hectares 

\To ■■ " ” -- “ 20 , 75 - 

more than 75 ” 

As regards the amount of credit granted; 

549 holding had received loans of less than 5,000 mks. 

’■ ” 1 ’ ” 5,000 and’ 30,000 mis. 

” ■■ >. >, „ 30,000 and 100,000 mks. 

more than 100,000. 

The loans grated by the Ostprsussische Landschaft (East Prussian 
mdschaft) on holdings of less than loo ha. were at the end ef 
.mbers 13,700 ; 2.600 of the holdings wereTl^ th “ 
is than 50 ha. The number of holdings of more than 100 ha on wto 

,ve taken the first place by far in reeard to nn^Lr / 

Jird to the total amount of loans conceded to fii * ’ certainly in 
ritothe amount ofth^Lns t“re we^g , ft,'*"" 

m marks, 6,056 for amounVof 

;9i for amounts of more than ^o.ooo mks, and 

3,861,270 mks. to 22 c?m^4io r^r ui«eased from 

3 is o1 

'CLTb totafL?untlen? 

ttute) fonndedibv the”il"^^* K^ittnsHtut (New Brandenburg Credit 

for theSasMt kid“^' Kredit- 

me peasant landowners has progressed as follows ; 

*"iaiiitol 1,0m, 


1880 

1890 

I9W 

1905 

1910 

1912 


Area ot Holdlagi 

Ti^al Amount 
1,0800 

93 

3,694.600 

4.195 

74.274,300 

9,007 

130,972,350 

9.931 

141,729,150 

10.345 

142,972,800 

10,444 

146,202,400 
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The farms for which loans had been granted up to the end of i,;. 
were “foUows in respectto their area and theamountof the loans grant, 

to them; 


oi Holdiai^ 


Number 


]>ss than 5 
Between 5 and 20 » 

» 20 » 50 » 

» 50 » 75 " 

, 75 . 100 » 

More than 100 » 


300 

3,660 

4,283 

1,335 

451 

415 


Amotmt of Loads 

Less than 2,000 marks . . . 
Between 3,000 and 20,000 mks. 
9 20,000 » 100,000 » 
More than roo,ooo mks .... 


Number oi Holdinge 

ToUl AmOODt of 

828 

2,143,400 mk. 

7,936 

73,189,750 ■ 

1,607 

57,413,050 . 

73 

13,455,200 . 


From the above figures, we see. that in the four provinces of Silesi 
East Prussia West Prussia and Brandenburg, the peasants’ boldiif 
for which loans were obtained form theLandschaften were more than 50, «« 
in number and the amount lent was about 750,000,000 marks, Howeva 
this is only a small number of the farms that are able to obtain ati 
from the Landschaften under the regulations in force, for there 11 
about 60,000 farms alone in the Province of Brandenburg and alrt 
55,000 in that of East Prussia. 

The Neue Pommersche Landschaft (New Pomeranian Landschaft) h 
not flourished to the same degree, for in Pomerania the area farmed bytl 
peasants is not large. The number of farms for which it had graiiti 
credit on June 24th., 1912 was only 1,320. 

In 1909, the Landschaft of the Province of Saxony granted loans I 
1,455 landowners for the amount of 102,800,000 mks., and in 1912 loans lii 
3,202 holdings, 405 of which were nobles’ landed estates (ffilferg#" 
for the amount of 228,000,000 mks. 

At the end of 1912, the Westjdlische Landschaft (Westphalian Landsffl®! 
had granted loans for the amount of 102,900,000 marks for 4,986 holdiif 
The comparatively low average amount of the loans shows that they w® 
chiefly for peasant farms. . 

The Landmrtschaftlicher Kreditverein fitr Schleswig-Holstein 
Holstein Agricultural Credit Association) had, at the end of 
members. Of the 501 new credits granted in 1912, 140 were j 
of less than 20 ha., 228 for holdings of between 20 and 50 ha., 103 wf 
ings of from 50 to 100 ha. and 30 for those of more than 100 ha. 
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The Schleswig- Holsteinische Landschaft{Sc'tilesmg Holstein Landschaft), 
the end of 1912. had granted credits for 105 landed estates of the nobility, 
arge farms (Meierhofe) and 2,385 miscellaneous holdings. 


In the following Table II. the land bonds issued by the Prussian band- 
haften are classified according to their rate of interest. The rate of interest 
a sure standard by which to judge the cost of the loans to the farmers, as 
e Landschaften receive very little beyond their working expenses. Most 
the bonds in circulation bear interest at 3 14 %■ However, in recent 
ars, on account of the generally high price of money, the Landschaften 
ive been compelled again to charge 4 % on their new issues. 
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TabiX n. - Clas^m^ior^ of Vttres de Gage Issued, 
accofdiug to their Rate of Interest. 

(Thotisatwls of Matks). 


1. East Prussian Ean-lschaft ^ 

2. West Pmssian l^dschaft 

3. New Wi St Prussian I^dsdiaU . - • 

4. CrdH Iiislitulc for the Nobles’ 

Estates in Kur-ancl Neumaik .... 3 

5. New Brandenburg Credit Inautute . . • : 

6. Pomeranian 

•}. New Pomeranian Eandschalt 

8 . Posen 

9. Silesian Landschaft : 

(a) Earge landed Estatrs Department . 

(8) SmaU Holdings Department .... 

10. landschaft of the Province of SaKjny . 

It. Schleswig-Holstein Landschalt 

IS. landschaftucher Kreditverband of Schlra- 



13. Credit Association for the N(A)les' Landed 

EsUsles of the District of Calenburg, Got- 
tingen, Grubenh^en and Hildesheim . . 

14. Credit Instit. for the Nobles' Landed 

Estates of the District of Luoeburg, at 
Celle 

15. Credit Association for the Nobles’ Landed i 

EstatesoftheDuchy ofBremen,at Stade. 

16. Landschaft of the Province of Westphalia. 31. 12.12 5,842 

17. Credit Institute of Upper and Lower Lu- 

salla, at Gorlitz 3i.12.12 


116.009 4,101 



18. Prussian Central Landschaft. . 


1.12.12I 115,993 
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In the following table, we show the amount of sinldnE funrt fnmoH u 

"'SoTxrhV”'?*- i«>»™”Ss"s 

Jessed 'by the Ins^uT is“ thaf that 

‘“ildiags serving for offices and the^SJ’in^t^'b 

^.dundertakmgs, are not shown on the balance sheets of 


Table III. 


— Sinking Fund. Own Capital 
of the Chief Landschajten. 


and Special Funds 


(Thousands of Marks). 


InsUttite 

Sinking 

Fund 

Own 

Capital 

Special 

Seterve 

Fond 

1, East Prussian Landsciaft . . 

•3,438 

7,435 

10,600 

•9,519 

12,088 

•9,947 

•,*85 

26,898 

•3,090 

10,832 

8,890 

8,688 
1,018 
• 2,814 
1.618 

22,021 


2, West Fruss'an l^andschaft 


3, New West Prussian I^dschaft 

4, Credit Institute (or the Nobles' Landed Estates 
ia Kur- and Neumark . . 

(.New Brindenbura Credit Institute 

6. Pomeiaaiafi I,andschaft 

7. New Pomeranian Isaodschaft 

Posen Landschaft . 

9. Silesian I^ndschaft: 

2.917 

2,971 

(•) Large I.anded Estates Department 

(W Small Holdings Deoartment 

“ kmischaftot the Province of Saxony 
it Schleswig-HcJstein Landschaft 
.r-W^tliclmr Ereditvertand of Schleswig- 

37.685 

•5,34a 

a3,^34 

•,979 

16,762 

2,366 

450 

5,924 

5,063 

3,745 

1.071 

3. Landschaft of the Province of Westphalia . 

2,440 

7.188 

770 

653 

2,303 


i 2- Co-opehative land credit institutes in other states of Germany. 

^<iy Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, in the 

h^, w-oner^ke ^ Saxony, Wurttemberg and 

“ Wve land credit institutes of the type of the Pmssian 
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MecUetiburi. — The Ritterschaliliclier Kreditiierein fir Meciknhir^ 
(Credit AssociatioD for the Lands of the NobiUty in Mecklenburg), witj 
bead quarters at Rostock, was founded in i8i8. At the end of 1912, tij 
amount of its land bonds in drculation was 41,067,750 marks ; it *35 
receiving 3 Yi % interest on 40,617,750 marks and 4 % on 450,000 marls, 
> Brunswick. — The RMetschafllicher Kreditverein fir das Herzo^^ 
Braumchtneig (Credit Association for the Lands of the Nobility of the Grand 
Duchy of Brunswick), with head quarters at Wolfenbiittel, was founded ij 
1862. The land bonds issued by this institute amounted at the end of 191J 
to 13,195,900 mks. The rate of interest was 4%. 

Sarouy. —In the kingdom of Saxony, there are two institutes of Land- 
schaften type, differing, however, very greatly from each other, both as 
regards their organization and their activity. 

The older is the Erblindischcr Ritterschaftlicher Kreditrmin im Rmf 
retch Sachsen (Credit Association for the Land of the Nobility of tie 
Ringdom of Saxony) founded in 1844. At the end of 1912, the amount 
invested by it in mortgages was 78,936,125 mbs. It had granted loans 
to the amount of 46,774,700 mks. for 384 landed estates of nobles 
with 83 peasant farms connected with them and 32,161,425 matbi 
for r,275 peasant farms. The sinking fund paid amounted to 11,711,151 
marte, so that the net balance of the debt was 67,244,975 marks. The laal 
bonds in circulation, representing altogether an amount of 68,026,100 marls, 
had been issued at 3 % for 2,484,100 mks.; at 3 54 % for 56,185.725 mis,; 
at 2 54 % for 905,775 mks. and at 4 % for 8,450,500 mks. 

Besides this, since rS66, there has been a LandwirtschafUkher Kreii. 
verein im Kmigreich Sachsen (Agricultural Credit Association of the Kingdom 
of Saxony) granting credit to communes, but also and above all fct 
peasant farms It is on the formed model of the co-operative credit soci- 
eties with the form of private societies, but it has, however, been recognised 
as an institute in public law like theLandschaften, In contrast to the systei 
of the Prussian Landschaften in which the capital is only formed gradi- 
ally by means of savii^s realised on the working expenses, the membeii, 
must, in this institute, contribute to the formation of a working capitil 
by means of the purchase of shares. At the end of 1912, the share cap- 
ital amounted to 5,661,391 marks and the number of the members stood 
at 16,270. Since igoo, the shares have paid a yearly dividend of 4 "i- 
The loans made to landowners and redeemable in instalments, amoucltd 
to 182,526,125 marks and those to communes to 219,791,250 marks, Tilt 
total number of aedits to farmers was 16.004. fo ™ost cases, ttese 
were comparatively small loans. The number of those for not me" 
than 20,000 marks was 14,142, whilst there were only 1,569 loans 
for from 20,000 to 50,000 marks and only 269 loans for more than 50,000 

Wiritemberg. — In Wiirttemberg the WirUernbergischer Kreditverht 
(Wiirttemberg Credit Association) at Stuttgart, was founded in 
and gives_ credit both on the security of urban and rural land. At theerf 
of 1910, it had granted 9.413 loans to 7,689 members 5,519 f”' 
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knd ““ 18-729.837 mis. 

Bmm. — The Bavarian fanners have in the Baverisehe 

,,*/fe6a»^{BavamnAgri^turalBank),acoK,perativeb^^ 

real agncultoal credit. This bank, on the model of the Prussian rLd 
schaftm a^ ***®^°“ Landwirtschafakher Krediiverein. was founded at 
SIunicboiiDecembera”-., 1896. On the 27“ . November, the rules drifted 
by the Bav^n Board of A^culture (Bayerischef Landwirtschaftsral) 
had ie“‘^ad the approval of Government, In this way the need was 

‘rffio W fte Congresses of Agriculture 

race 1880, for the formation of a land credit institute bBavaria 
adapted to the special conditions, of agriculture there * 

The Bavarian Agricultural Bank is organised somewhat differently 
:rom the Pruss an Landschaften. It is the only establishment of the kind 
*ch IS not o^y constituted after the model of the co-operative society 
apubhclaw, but also subject to the law of 1889 regulatmg such so- 
aeties. ® 

Eve^ member on entering the co-operative society must purchase 
1 hundred marfc share. If he applies for a loan of more than 5,0^0 mkT 
lemust buy a share for each additional 5,000 mks. No member may have 
note than 200 shares. On December 31“ ., 1912, the number of members 
ras 083 and they possessed altogether 42,791 shares. The number of 
recourse to credit was 818 and they possessed 

Before tte foundation ofthis co-operative society, a Government estab- 

ishment had been contemplated. But the idea was abandoned later, on 
»ideration of the risk i^erent in a costly administration and the fact 

ittov rf u 'II "ftca characterised by too insufficient commercial 
idmty. Bank has received considerable assistance from the State. 
)a Its foundation, it was granted, in accordance with § 17 of the financial 

It was further granted an advance at 3 % interest amounting at first 

to 4.000.000 mks by lal of Jan- 
Ssis ’;, I also an annual amount of 40,000 

a contribution to its working expenses. It enjoys besides 
^ am pnvil^K. amongst which we may mention that the capital of 

f Go^mment =‘“<1 other securities issued by it. 

Governm nt commissioner supervises the work of the bank. 

loans on agricultural or forest land, and loans to 
^uues without special security. The loans on rural land arlgrlnM un 

s ainfiSufel tif appointed by the bank 

oS S communem which they reside, act asintermed- 
»ofits areT£* small working expenses, and to the fact that the 

'“a posiSS ^ bank 

of the sitiiatT advantageous terms possible in 

‘ «“e finanaal market. At the end of 1912, the 

amounted to 140,788,864 marks and those granted to 
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coamtmes to 14,936,500 marks. Of the amounts lent on mortgage, 85,270,26, 
marks were lent at 3 ’/, % and 55.518,600 mks. at 4 % %. 

These figures give the Bayerische Landmrtschajtsbank the second rant 
among the Bavarian mortgage banks. 

It answers the conditions of landed property in the kingdom per 
fectly, for small and medium sized farms of from 2 to 10 ha. and from 10 to 
50 ha. are most numerous there and cover most of the cultivated area p 
is above all a credit institute for small and medium sized farms. Of tie 
27,165 agricultural loans granted by it since its foundation up to the end of 
1912 for an amount of 175,058,800 marks, 26,111 or 96. 16 % for 131,868 200 
mks. or 75.35 % of the amount lent, were for less than 20,000 mks ; 86r 
for 25,717,800 mks. for from 20,000 to 50,000 mks.; and only 17^^ 
17,472,600 mks., were for more than 50,000 mks. 

If we consider the area of the farms, the loans on mortgage mad, 
between 1897 and the end of 1912, exclusive of supplementary loans, ' 
be classified as follows ; 


OUMfl of PUDM 

1 

ift97>Z9o6 


Fanns of I.ess than i hectare 

B » Between i and lo hect. 

» » a 10 » 100 0 

B 4 More than. . . , loo > 

ad^for 3i4,ii8mks 
7,874 » 28,234,197 » 

1 » 61,823,635 » 

1 33 » 3,921,000 » 

148 for 209.600 afc 
6,5*4 » 26,756,300 » 
3»233 » 42,358.000 « 
23 » *,945,600 > 

Total . . . 

1 

13.332 » 94.292,950 » 

1 

19.928 » 72,269,500 » 


figures, relating to the changes in the economic positi) 
of the debtors, smce the date of their loans, show that the credits grante 
by the Bank have served to reduce the mdebtedness of agricultural propert. 
r^her than to increase it. Out of 140,064,500 marks, the total amount W 
between 1900 ^ 1912, 23,520,250 marks have served to pay off morteffi 
®''<J 68 , 245 ,i 94 topayoffmortgagesnotsoreda[ii- 
D . It 13 besides evident that, when the new loans contracted are not 
due to «cessiye prices having been paid for purchase, but serve for tk 
mtroduction of useful nuprovements answering modern requirements, tie? 
only encourage agricultural progress. 
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THE SITUATION OF THE DANISH 
land credit associations in 1913 (i). 


In om number for April, 1911, we puMished a detailed study on the 
tganiiation of rural land credit in Denmark, and in that for January, 1913, 
note on the work done by the Land Credit Associations in 1912. We have 
ow material enabling us to furnish similar statistics for the year 19x3. 
n order to facilitate the study of these, we shall, as before, arrange the data 
I two tables, the fct of which will give all statistical information for the 
ind credit associations only granting loans on first mortgage, while the 
xond will give it for the mortgage associations, founded, on the contrary, for 
he purpose of grating cheap loans on second mortgage (see the article 
hove referred to, in our number for April, 1911). We shall only here remind 
ur readers that all the associations are founded on the co-operative prin* 
iple of mutual solidarity. 

The Mowing table shows that the total amount of the loans granted on 
1st mortgage by these 14 associations amounted at the beginning of 1913 
0 1.724,000,000 crowns or 226,000,000 crowns more than in 1910 , As many 
ithe associations do not distinguish in their reports between urban and 
jral loans, precise information cannot be given with regard to the amount 
f the ratal land debt, but it is estimated at half the total debt. We shafi 
ave aocmate informatira on this subject when the Statistical Depart- 
lent has issued the det^ed statistics of mortgages it is now preparing. 

The mortgage associations, for their part, ate divided into two distinct 
foups as shown in our second table. 

Finally, as regards the Kingdom of Denmark Mortgage Bank, on August 
1st 1912, It contracted a new loan of 15,000,000 francs (10,800,000 crowns) 

It to purchase from the Treasury bonds for State Loans to 
mau farmers (Jordlodder til Landarbejdere). On March 31st., 1913, the 

possessed bonds of the laud credit associations for the amount of 
.4«i,ooo crowns and " Jordlodder til Landarbejdere ” bonds for that of 
1414,000 crowns 


( I This article has been sent to us by our Copenhagen correspondent. 




itforeningen al EJere af Mindre Ejendomme paa 
OstiCterne (Credit Association of the Peas- 




FRANCE. 


agricultural produce warrants. 


OFfiaAI, SOURCE: 


lORT OS AosicoiTOKAL PRODOCE WASSAOTS, ptescoted lo Uie President of lie Re- 
public by the Minister of Agriculture, on December 39th.. 1913. 


The law of July iSth., 1898 on s^coltural warrants belongs to the 
up of those by means , of which Parliament and Government have at- 
i^ed to place at the disposal of the peasant landowners all suitable means 
the cosolidation of their farms, in harmony with the development of 
i national agriculture. 

The object of this law was by creating a system of credit on pledge for 
: advantage of the farmers, to adapt to their requirements an institution 
ich has long been of the greatest service in commerce. 

In spite of all the hopes this innovation legitimately gave rise to, it 
sained, however, for many years qvute without effect. At the end of 
ignst, 1903 agricultural warrants had only been issued in 64 departments 
I an amount of 35,378,590 frs. 

Impressed by the small results of the law, Parliament endeavoured, by 
jr oi April 30th., 1906 to reduce the number of its formalities, its delays 
p cost and to give the lender additional security. 

The Government last year considered that sufficient time had passed 
pc the promulgation of this latter law for the institution of a general en- 
ijy m order to learn how far the new le^lation had contributed to 
mate the use of agricultural wanants among the peasants. 

The results of this enquiry will be found summaris^ in the following 
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It will be seen from this that the use of agricdtuial wanants 1 ^ 
u \ c^«fflctorilv general in the districts of certam appeal courts ajj 
So iS iSthS the French fanner is not yet quite familiar 

the use of this system of credit on pledge. + ti.. 

^many re^ons the farmers still hesitate to have recourse to this 
t 4'r.:+w^ausethey have an imperfect knowledge of it, or aieajj 
form^ties^t entails^^(^^^^^^^ 

Cers Id metayers, make Httle use of this method of bonowmg 
oS them to inform their landlords of then position, when temporaniji 

Sties FinallyandmostofaU,thecreditorsinmost^^em^ 

“pttheseci^tyof a perishable pledge, the vdue of whid a, 
s^mSs be uncertain, on account of the pnnmpl^ the Qvd 
St"hes in the case of personal estate, and notwithstanding the . 

strictioiis o£ the law of 190^* . , < « j- _ti 1 

All these reasons explain the often considMable dispropoAon obs^ 
between the amount of the loan granted on the warrant and tk valm, 
the security ofiered by the borrower. In fact the average pro^rhon oiti 
amount borrowed to the value of the pledge, m the whole of France, m 

““ NShe&he law of April 30th., 1906, if it has not yet had thewi 
appUcation that might fairly have been expected has, however, m fai ka 
fruitful in good results, especially as it has allowed many peasants, desw 
of assurum the progress of theirfarms, to escape from the exaggerated daa 
of certain money lenders. The Agricultural Department leaves notkj 
undone in indting its agents to make the most active propaganda in Wij 
of a mode of credit which may give the humblest field labourers an oppofl 
unity of obtaining all the money they require and ofienng their creditol 
the best possible security. 
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WARRANTS IN PORTUGAL 

jU0) THE NEW REGULATIONS WITH REGARD TO THEM. 


ofSici.a sources; 

dim CommeRCIAI. (Portuiiuse Commercial Code), I^tsbon, i888. 

[ DE 10 DE MaiO de 1907 {Law of May lotk., 1907}. 

CBETO OE 37 DS JUNHO DE 1907 {Decree of June 27th., 1907). 
j de 18 DB SetehdRO de 1908 {Lato of September iBlk., 1908). 
kreto de I DE Oxmnuo DE 1908 {Decree of October irt., 1908). 
piiiflo DO OovtBNO ”, no. 158, July 9th., 1913. 

[Hako do GovtRNO ”, no 261, November 7th., 1913. 

OTHER SOURCES : 

icuLTUEA Traksmontana ” {A%ricuUure of Trax os Monies), nos. 22, 23 and 24 of 1909. 
LCTIN DA ASSOOAtXO CENTRAL DE AOBICULTURA rORTDCDEZA ”, fuzionado COm 0 ” Por- 
igal Agricoia ” {Bulletin of ike Central Association of Portuguese AnricuUure, supplemeul 
^ Aaricullural Portusat), I^lsbon, 1907 to 1913. 


§ I. — A GLANCE AT THE LEGISLATION ANTERIOR 
TO THE DECREE OF NOVEMBER 7TH., I913. 

We shall not give a full history of the idle warrants have played in 
nigal. Although introduced in 1848, they were hardly utilised at all as 
cans of credit. We shall, therefore, only briefly summarise the laws 
irce previous to the Decree of November 7th., 1913 on general agricul- 
il warehouses, of which we shall speak in another section. 

Before the existing laws on warrants came into force, documents 
itle transferable by means of endorsement were regulated by the Portu- 
se Commercial Code, Part. XIV. Book II (i), by the Deaee of May 

(il Porti^ese Commercial Code, Art. 408 ; 

“On the receipt {contecimento de deposilo) for produce and goods deposited in Uie General 
'^tural Warehouses there shall be shown : (i) the name, profession and residence of the 
Kitor ; (2) the place of deposit; (3) the nature and quantity of the goods deposited, with all 
^tic«is necessary to establish their identity and value; (4) statement whether they have 
not paid all the taxes to which they may be liable and whether they are or are 

insured. 

1 1st. To the receipt there shall be attached a warrant on which the same particulars shall 
tntered. 

J 2nd. The above document shall be extracted from a raster, and the counterfoil kept 
f^aichives of the establishment. ” 
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loth. IQ07, completed by the Executive Regulati^ of Jime 27^, 
and by the amendments made therein by law of September i8th., 
and Draee of October ist. of the same year. By the Decaree of May lo^ 
1007 and the Executive Regulations of June 1907. an amount of ijj 
ie rets (goo.ooo francs) is placed on the Estimates of the Departmai 
of Public WoAs Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, to meet deficit 
due to the discounting of warrants. These were issued for brandy an, 
spirits of wine and were discounted by the General Deposit and Thrift Bad 
(aStatelnstiution), or any establishmentwhich would undertake the charge 
but the rate might not be more than 5 %. The term for discounting wa 
one year, and, in^ exceptional cases, fixed by the Government, ft. 


^ All suits in relation to warrants were dealt with by a special commissiiji 
consisting of the President of the Central Market of Agricultural Product 
and two other members, appointed, one by the Central Association of Poita 
guese Agriculture, and the other by the Commercial Association. 

The warious credit institutions having evinced the greatest relnctaia 
to discount warrants, the Government authorized the General Deposi 
Bank to do it, up to the amount of 1,200 cantos de rets (6,000,000 frs.) mj 
in exceptional cases, up to 1,800 cantos (9,000,000 frs.), after consnltititii 
with the Superior Board of Agriculture. 

The warrants were discounted in the case of deposits in the General Ware 
houses of the Central Market for Agricultural Produce, up to the amotii 
of 60 % of the value of the brandy and spirits of wme, at the rate of a, ft 
reis (or 0.0131 frs.) per degree of alcohol, and in the case of deposits with priv 
ate persons up to the amount of 50 % of the same value. But the seconi 
case was, however, quite exceptional. 

In the first case 1%, and in the second 2 %, per annum was deductti 
for insurance against commercial losses. Whoever presented warrants t 
be discounted undertook to sell the goods deposited at the rate of i.i 
reis (0.0131 frs.) per degree of alcohol, by the litre, as soon as the managema 
of the Central Market of Agricultural Produce could sell at that price. Wli 
the depositor did not find buyers after discoimting the warrant, and co 
sequently was not in a position to pay at date of maturity, the Commiso 
granted him a week’s grace, on the expiration of which, it proceeded tos 
the goods. The sale was not necessarily by auction, but might be condm 
ed privately, piovided the price ofiered was not less than 10 % of tt 
shown in the special register. In case of loss, the Commission paid® 
difference, taking the money for the purpose from the special fund of « 
'contos (900,000 frs.), but only in case the insurance was insuffici® 
cover the loss. 

The law of 1908 and the executive regulations for its application i 
troduced some slight modifications of the above system ; authorW 
was given to discount wanants issued in the case of wine deposited u 
warehouses of the wine societies and regional wine societies of co-ope® , 
form, as well as of the Winemaking Companies founded in accordance « 
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^al tows (I) wlnA^e bound by their rules to receive their members' 
ae. Discount could be giwn up to the amount of 6o % of the value of 
. alcohol m t^ wine, at the rate of 2.62 reis(o.ot3i frs^) per deereecrf al- 
lol and by the hto To meet any deficit due to the discount^ of the 
nants, an amount of 200 confos ie ms (1,000,000 frs.) was entered on the 
imates. It w^ thought that after the foundation of a " Winemakinv 

^ 5 % guaranteed by the State 
iimdeitato^ to have 150,000 hectolitres of wine always instock, there 
dd be no toher need of warrants. In the same way, as it was thought 
it co-operative a^cultural credit when once organized would fullv meet 

requirements of the viticulturists, it was stipulated that the law on 
icultnrd wanants should only remam in force up to the date of the 
imulgation ot the proposed law on agricultural credit. Experience ha.s 
rever, shown that the system of warrants must be continued r^h 
;ht dterabons, notmthstanding that the State promoted the found- 
,nof aWmmakers Co-operative Society (2) with a capital of 10,000 000 

(2.000 conios ie ms) on December 2"«., 1908 and promulgated’ the 
I on Agncultural Credit on March 2nd., 1910 (3). 6 nc 

We have just referred to small amendments introduced into the law on 
irants. It had in fact been found that only the General Deposit Bank 
stote institution) would undertake to discount the warrants, as private 
abhshments found the rate of 5 «/„ fixed by law too low (4) ; on the other 
Id, the large fanners almost, alone benefited by the system of warrants 
IS seen by the a,verage amount of the loans being 5.500 frs. A reform 

i iirgen^ n^ded. It has just been introduced in the Regulations 
November yth., 1913. g-uanvus 


2 The organization of the general agricultural warehouses 
IN The regulations of November 7th., 1913. 


A law (no. 26) of July 28th., 1913 divided Portugal into three large 
totuial Dmsions, for each of which there is an Agricultural Services 
Department and a livestock Department. 
Each division, agam there are sechons, managed by three sectional chiefs 
Tuf V'* **" R'^g^ations of KovemberytL, 1913 a Generd 

dielt n ^ “^^blished for each of the toee Agricid 

machinery and implements, whether as a ccmmercial 
> hat IS for some commercial object realised by the warehouse it- 

O<^‘ober-Novanber.:9io,p. 192, 

*3 and Vo in n / and Social IniiUtseHce, no. a. October-November, rgio, 

^0- October, p. 70 . » » 
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sell or foi general warehouse purposes, when the goods are deposited as seen, 
ity’foi documents oi title transferable by means of endorsement, calltj 
receipts or wanants, under the conditions stipnlated in Part XIV, BookI] 
of the Commercial Code. The warehouses may, in addition, undertake trajs 
port and delivery of the goods deposited, as well as their msurance and salt 

The goods that may be received as commercial deposits are grain, rvin 
olive oil, cork, wool, manure and agricultural machinery. Por general mri. 
house purposes, grain, spirits, brandy, cork and wool may be accepted, 
Government may also authorize deposit of other articles. In the cased 
perishables, it is for the depositors to take the measures consida^ 
necessary for their preservation. If need be, these measures are take, 
by the warehouse itself at the expense of the depositor, unless he withdat, 
his goods. 

The depositors are bound to insure their goods for the amount of the 
real value and transfer the advantages of the contract to the board of mu 
agement of the General Agricultural Warehouse. On its side, the boari 
of the Warehouse is liable for damage caused by its employees, whetki 
through carelessness or mistake. For the purpose, an amount of 3 w* 
de reis (or 15,000 frs.) for each General Agricultural Warehouse is entad 
on the Estimates of the Fomento Department. 

The goods in deposit are undistrainable, unless the receipt or vanw 
is lost, except in cases of bankruptcy or disputed succession. 

The Depositors may ask the General Warehouse for receipt and 
rant. The receipts are signed by the Manager and the employee in chai 
of the General Warehouse and bear consecutive numbers, together ivi 
indication of the name, condition and profession of the depositor, the di 
and registered number of the deposit, its nature and amount and any oti 
particulars necessary for its identification and valuation (number, natin 
weight, volume etc.) as well as the amount for which it is insured. 

The receipt and warrant, as above stated, are transferable by men 
of endorsement. This endorsement transfers the ownership of the goo: 
deposited, when both the receipt and warrant are covered by it; bnted; 
the transfer of the rights of the bearer of the warrant, when the endoti 
ment only refers to the receipt; and if it only refers to Ihe warrant, it tis 
fers to the person to whom it is endorsed the right conferred by pled?* 
The receipt and warrant may be both endorsed informally ; by such endor* 
ment the rights of the endorser are transferred to the bearer. 

The first endorsement of the warrant must mention the amount ol'd 
credit guaranteed, the rate of interest and the date of maturity, lii 
endorsement must besides, be re^stered, in a special book, kept in ft 
General Warehouse, with indication of the amounts due for wareh® 
charges etc. 

The bearer of the receipt may withdraw all or part of the goods, eve 
before tlje expiration of the term of the credit guaranteed by the wnfl®* 
He may even sell them for his own advantage, provided he psys 
warehouse the amount mentioned in the warrant, together with 
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The bearer of the warrant who is not paid on date of maturity may have 
: protested, as in the case of a bill of exchange. Ten days after the protest 
lie goods deposited may be sold at auction. 

Before date of maturity of the warrant, the bearer may discount it 
ot only at the funeral Deposit and Thrift Bank, but also at the Mutual 
,gricultural Credit Banks (i) founded in conformity with the law of March 
St, 1912. The discount may not, however, exceed 50% of the value of the 
oods deposited. In contrast with previous legislation, the new law attempts, 
s we see, to render the warrants negotiable. 

Let us add that the minimum term for discount is three months and 
tie maximum one year. In case the goods sufier depreciation which might 
;dnce the realisable value anticipated by more than 20 %, the depositor 
Bist make an additional deposit. The goods are sold by auction or by priv- 
te arrangement, but in any case, by an ofitial broker employed only at 
be warehouse and appointed by the Government, or, if need be, by a 
lies agent. 

Sales by private contract are made by means of samples altogether 
oiresponding with the goods deposited and, if need be, subjected to analysis 
nd carefully classified. ^ ^ 

Sales by auction must be advertised five days in advance in the mast 
■idely circulating paper of the district of the General Warehouse and, in 
ddition, posted at the door of the establishment. These advertisements 
nd placards must state the nature and quantity of the goods, the weight 
nd voliune of each lot and the conditions for payment and delivery. In 
he case of sales on account of failure to pay, the advertisements mast 
Iso be inserted in the Diario do Govemo. Finally, tw'o’'days before the auc- 
ion, the goods must be exhibited. As the auction proceeds, the official 
iroker or the sales agent enters in a special register the number of the lots 
lealt with, their volume and wroight, the names and addresses of the seller 
,id buyer and the price. The latter is paid over to the seller within for- 
y eight hours, after deduction of all costs and charges. 

The revenue of the General Agricultural Warehouses is made up of 

1st,, a commission of % real (0.00125 frs.) iKr Idlogram warehoused ; 

2ud., a warehouse charge, varying according as the goods remain 
rposed or have to be brought inder cover. The minimum charge is fixed 
ly the Government at the suggestion of the Technical Agricultural 
-oiiuals of which we shall presently speak; 

3rd., a charge for custody, fixed the same way ; 

5 % brokerage on the amount of the insurance premium ; 

5 th^ various charges ; 50 reis (25 cent.) for registration on deposit 
M withdrawal; 150 reis (75 cent.) for each receipt and warrant; 350 

(I fr- 75 ) for sampUng etc. 

In each of the three Agricultural Divisions of Portugal thereisaTech- 
lefs 'rf a tfre ffrree managers and the various sectional 

■ Its duty is to supervise the General Agricultural Warehouse of 

1‘1 See BulUtm of Emiomic and Social Iniaiigence, N. 10, October 1913, p. 70, 
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the Division, give advice as to its organizatton and act as a court oi 
instance in the case of law suits between the depositors and the WsrsJujjj 
It may also collect samples of the produce of the r^ion in order to send the 
to the national and foreign markets, make experiments in agricultme at 
in the industrial arts, propoK to Government, through the medium of a 
General Department of Agrimiltnre, the measures it judges advisable f 
the improvement and the increase of production mid the developme' 
of the trade in the agricultural produce of the region. ” 

As far as the General Warehouse is concerned, the powers of the Com 
cil are delegated to the Head of the Agricultural Commercial Developme 
Service, the real manager of the warehouse. ” 

The three General Warehouses now existing may found branches in th 
various agricultural sections when they judge it necessary or advisabk 
These branches will be managed by a Council of Delegates, consistias «( 
an Agricultural Delegate, a fanner and a merchant, elected by the RegiL 
Chambers of Agriculture of the region. 
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People’s banks. — The two greatest defects with which the Roum- 
iai peasant is continually charged (and with which most of the farmers 
many other countries might also be taxed) are ignorance and thrift- 
sness. Only the Transylvanian Roumanian, living in contact with other 
ces, is at ah economic^. The Roumanian of Wallachia and Moldavia 
les not save ; his expenditure is equal to his revenue, if indeed he does 
it raise money on the security of his future labour. 

Under these conditions it is a pleasure to see how the spirit of economy 
id association is gradually developing, above all throi^ the wOrk of the 
i-operative societies and people's banks. In the Anmr al Bancilor Popular 
CBOperativehr saUsti pe igir .{Yearbook of the People’s Banks and Rural 
operative Societies for 1911), we find a real balance sheet of the Roum- 
lian agricultural credit co-operative societies. From this we see clearly 
ut economy, a potent element of civilization is making progress year by 
far, as the statesmen foresaw it would who encouraged the foundation 
^ the People’s Banks and the various co-operative societies. 

The Mowing table shows the progressive advance of these institutions 
hween September ist., igoz and December 31st., igii: 


Date 

Number 

of 

Bwks 

Number 

of 

Members 

Notnioal 

Capital 

Ui 

Paid 

up Capital 

Ui 

Deposits 

at 

Interest 

W 

teinber ist., 1902 . . . 

700 

59,618 

9 

4,250,600 


y 1st., 1904 . , . 

1.625 

121,786 

10,086,021 

6,850,977 

*, 43 li 2 l 3 

:tmbfir3ist., 1905 , , . 

1,849 

198,411 

16,781,096 

12,665,825 

2,512,520 

^ 1906 . . . 

2,021 

240,253 

*0.350.895 

>8,509,520 

3, 579, *16 

1907 .. . 

2,223 

295,325 

27,431,196 

27.546,241 

5,052,301 

1908 . . . 

2,410 

346,707 

35,072,260 

37.851,898 

6,158,745 

" 1909 .. . 

a, 543 

402,938 

4 *, 775 . 3'3 

49,034.211 

7.9*0,579 

* 1910 . . . 

2,656 

454, '87 

5 *. 7*4.875 

61,016,395 

9,388,681 

I 9 n . . . 

2,750 

510,118 

64,512.170 

79,592,265 

*3.257.020 
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The advance made in lo years is therefore really considerable. Of 
the 5io>ii8 members at the end of 1911, 463,795, that is more than 90 0/ 
were farmers, 9,253 were dealers, 3,823 priests and 4,801 schoolmaster 
Of the whole number of members, 48.86 % were illiterate. 

Tet us give a few figures showing thedfetribution of the paid up capital; 


Lei 

7,312,486.15 or 

9-^9 % 

Sdooglag 

to membm who aad 
pftidup 

2*50 

kei 


6,050,063,53 « 

7.60 » 

50-100 

)) 


8,388,796.55 » 

10.54 » 

100-200 

» 


w.W.SM-gB » 

l6.2t » 

2OD-50O 



12,211,109.10 » 

15-34 » 

500-1,000 



13.259,174-34 » 

i6.66 » 

1,000-2,000 

„ 

» 

19,466,280.83 » 

24.46 » 

2,000-5,000 

U 

Tei 

79.592,265.52 

100.00 % 




The members were divided as follows in regard to their paid up share; 


289,089 members, 

or 56.67 % with 

a capital 

of 2-50 

85,240 

» 

16.71 1- 

)i 

50-roo 

59.960 

)} 

11.75 . 

» 

100-200 

41,816 

■6 

8.20 <: 

I) 

200-500 

18,031 

K 

3 53 

» 

500-1,000 

10,001 

» 

1.96 » 

.. 

1,000-2,000 

5,981 ■ 

» 

1.18 . 


2,000-5,000' 


Total 510,118 100.00% 


When the law on the People's Banks had to be amended, divergent 
arose, based on the assertion that the capital, instead of belonging to ti 
more needy peasants, really belonged to the rich farmers of the village 
J^ow, if this assertion appears partly true as regards the paid 
capital, 21.12% of which bdougs to members who have contributed 
than 1,000 lei, it is seen to be no longer so when we consider that 85 
of the members have contributed less than 200 lei. The numericaJ 
ponderance of less well to do members is therefore such that these M 
may be considered as institutions really popular in character, 

The total number of loans grant^ was 688,545 for a total of 
101,000,000 lei. Of these loans, 237.196, for an amount of 52,6oo,o| 
iei, were granted for purchase of livestock or agricultural implements; 
95 > 3 i 9 . iox a total amount of about 21,000.000 lei were granted for P 
chase of farms. ' 
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The above mentioned Yearbook provides some interesting information 
th regard to the special form of collective farms known in Roumania 
ider the name ai obste. It is well known that these associations have made 
nsiderable progress as a resnlt of the law of 1903 introduced by Take 
■otopopesm. Their progress is a great benefit for the national agricultural 
onomy, since, besides being able to a large extent to meet the need the 
junianian peasant feels so deeply of havii^ a farm to odtivate himself, 
ias also the immense advantage, that it gradually eliminates the class 
tenant farmers, who have always been a real obstacle to good relations 
tween the landowners and the peasants. 

On September 30th., 1912 there were in Roumania 487 associations of 
is character, with 66,170 members occupying 309,922 ha. In the year 1911 
me, 168 new obstii were formed with more than 23,000 members, having 
their disposal about 2,500,000 lei as guarantee for the lease of 158,000 
ctares of a rental value of more than 6,500,000 lei. 

But, if we considerthe obstii from the point of view of the ownership 
the farms leased, we>hall see that the proportion leased from private 
ndownere is continually increasing. For example, we find that 169 obstii 
ive on hire 123,000 ha. from private owners and pay a rent of 4,300,000 lei. 
sides this, 80 obstii hold 52,000 ha. belonging to the State and pay a 
at of 1,000,000 lei; other 67 obstii have 83,500 ha. on hire from the 
nstees of the Civil Hospitals, and pay a rent of about 3,000,000 lei. 

Finally, according to the last statistics, we may say, that,’ contrary to 
e assertions of certain detractors of the obstii, the produce of the farms of 
,ese associations is quite as good as those of the large private landowners. 

[S umm arised form the Revista Economitd ^ Financiartt of Bukarest, Sept- 
ember sth./iSth., 1913, No. 453). 
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POPULAR CREDIT IK RUSSIA. 


hy M. N. SCHEK^u^TEW, IniptiSor of Popular Credit at Moscow. 


OWICIAI, SOURCES ; 

iMPEiiiAi Order of 20/7 June, 1904 on Popular Credit Institutions. 

Publications of the People’s Banes Department, for the Years 1904-1910, 
lE Messaoer DU CrSdii popdlaire {Popular Credit Messenger). Weekly Revle» of Hi 
People's Banks Department, published at St. Petersburg : Year 1912, No. 20 ml 
Year 1913. Nos. ,36 and 37. 


In tile last few years popular credit has made considerable progieisii 
Russia, There are several forms of institutions in the country for it: 

(u) institutions of old type, founded especially for particular claa 
of the population (peasants, cosacks etc.). 

(b) institutions of new type, of purely co-operative character, .\moit 
these latter there may be distinguished co-operative credit soct«/i«i aoJ 
loan and savings co-operative societies. According to the regulations of I9®5i 
there is only this difference between the two forms; in the loan and savings m- 
operative societies each member must take a share, which is not necessirf 
in the credit co-operative societies. But the amount- of these shares is, as* 
rule, very small, seldom exceedii^ ten roubles and again they may belilwi 
ated gradually in instalments in the course of a number of years. Oi 
January 1st., 1911, the number of the institutions of old type was 4,809 
they have no importance for the economic life of the country. Althorgl 
their balance sheets show a total of 74,846,937 roubles, the societies si 
In liquidation and often they no longer exist except on paper. 

^ On the other hand, the co-operative institutions are very prosper* 
their number increases from year to year and their business is progressmS 
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jj, the statistics published by the People's Banks Department, we may 
jodttce the following figures ; 


yw 

Huabet 

of Credit Co-operative 

Number 

Totd dio«a 
on Balance Sheets 
is Tbousuids 


tiodetiar 

of Itenbers 

of Roubles 

1903 

1.136 

447.058 

49,684 

1904 

1,367 

550,940 

57,299 

1905 

1,630 

729,107 

68,079 

1906 

...... 2,085 

937.315 

80.745 

1907 

3 ,o 8 i 

1,383,669 

106,361 

1908 

4.165 

1,943,253 

132,610 

1909 

5,391 

2,610,564 

172,449 

0 

M 

6,679 

3.446,158 

238,922 

1911 

8,420 

4,682,096 

342,590 

1912 

11,004 

6,594,035 

469,450 

1913 

12,237 

7,632,777 

609,837 


It is seen from these figures that co-operative credit is making great 
ogress in Russia and perhaps it is advancing there faster than in any other 
ratry. What must aWe all strike the reader is the number of members, 
tich will soon be 8,000,000. 

Co-operative credit in Russia presents several characteristic features 
[ 1 certain interest. 

The Government has contributed to a very large extent to the progress 
the co-operative societies of the Empire. By the order of June 7th., 1904, 
n management and inspection of all the popular credit institutions was 
itrasted to the People's Banks Department, dependent on the State Bank. 

The State Bank has placed unlimited amoimts at the disposal of this 
epartment, which, up to September 15th. last, had lent 12,469 co-operat- 
t credit institutions the amount of 192,606,300 roubles and 5,550 other 
in-co-operative popular credit institutions the amount of 21,535,900 
nbles. 

The People's Banks Department disposes of the services of more than 
ro inspectors in the various regions of the Empire, These not only 
sped the popular credit institutions, but also occupy themselves with co- 
eiative instruction and the stimulation of private initiative. 

They are also bound to attend the general meetings of the associations 
d advise them in difficult matters. 

The popular credit inspectors have considerably assisted in the 
wlopment of this form of credit in Russia. There are amongst them 
graduates of the universities of the Empire, who are excellent 
'te and teachers for the rural population, amongst whom the want 
“"rated men is painfully apparent. 
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/ tst and Inly ist.). all the inspectors nus, 

w!^nrodncebelowatableshowingthetotaldebitsandcreditso£i,, 23 . 

'n»ii£aads 


Debits ■ 

Share Capital 

boans from the State Bank 

Loans from Other Institutions 

Miscellaneous 


Total . . • 


79,498 

111,678 

386,390 

32.271 

609,837 


13.0 

18.3 

634 

5,3 


100,0 


Credits: 

Cash, Amounts invested in Credit Instit- 
utions and Documents of Title 

Loans 

Miscellaneous 


54.326 

519.101 

36.410 


8,9 

85.1 

6 


Total . 


609.837 100,0 


As we see, the Government has lent the credit co-operative soceti. 

more than 100,000,000 roubles. _ 

What is .still more characteristic of the credit co-operative soaeha i 

Russia is the large number ofmembeminthesocieties,onJw 

the average number per society was 556 ; on January ist., 19 3 - 5 ^' 

onTulyil IQ13 it hadincreasedtoboy. Thisisbecausethe Russian 

£e iSe^^Ls not limit its business to one village alone g 
German societies do); the Russian societies are obhged to exte^ 
action to immense districts often inhabited by more than 

famite. ^ averse indebtedness of each member is « 

low; the average loan per member was on January ist, 1913 “ 
roubles. . . . „ „e,li 

The rate of interest the societies charge is very high ; “ ,, 

founded it is usually as much as 12 %; the lowest rate charge is 
ter three or four years of work. This is due to the scaraty 
in Russia. i„r credit® 


ckussia. 

Tlip rate of discount the State Bank 


stitutions is 6 %. 
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The interest paid by the co-operative societies on deposits is as a rule 
veen 5 ^ 

The rate of interest on loans is certainly very high ; yet it must not 
orgotten that the peasants, long oppressed by usurers, aU the same find it 
lieir advantage, as is witnessed by their resorting to the co-operative 
lit societies in ever greater number. 

Besides the popular credit co-operative institutions and the popular 
[it organizations of old type, there are also in Russia the Zemstvo 
\ilat crafil hanks , a detailed account of which was given in the number 
bis Bulletin for September, 1912. 

The Zemstvo Banks are central organizations for granting credit to the 
perative societies. Among these banks some also lend to private in- 
duals, but this eztension of their sphere of action has not failed to arouse 
)us objections. On January ist., igiz there were 107 of these banks 
they showed on their balance sheets a total of 26,956,000 roubles. 




Part IV: Miscellaneous 


ARGENTINA, 

MISCEUANEOUS NBWS. 


The extension of home colonisation. — As we have had occasion 
observe in former articles in this Bulletin (i), the chief problem of 
gentine agricultural economics has always been that of colonisation: 

[ subdivision of farms, the establishment of the colonist on the land 
cultivates, in one word, the increase of the numbers in the phalanx 
peasant farmers. 

^ The governing classes understand that the extraordinary develop- 
at of agricultural production in the last twenty years is rather due to 
progressive exploitation of new territories than to a continuous work 
Mlonisation and a land regime such as might ensure the prosperity of agri- 
ture together with the welfare of the farmers. One of the chief causes 
the agrarian agitations to be deplored in the principal agricultural 
tricts of the Republic is to be found, writes the Jlinister of Agriculture in 
of dal document, in the fact that the very great majority of the Argentine 
hers are tenant fanners or metayers on land owned by private indi- 
uals or colonisation undertakings. In recent times we have seen the 
rermuent and Parliament, therefore, devoting themselves with renewed 
our to the study of the best means for encouraging the development 
igricultural holdings and seconding it by the encouragement of co- 
rative association {%). Several bills on the subject are awaiting discuss- 
; we shall here pve a short account of an important one introduced 
lie Government and a law recently passed in the Province of Cordoba. 

W See especially, in the nomber for October, 1913, the article '* Some IndicatioiLs of 
and Agricnltural Progress of Argentina. ” 

hi With regard to co-operation, see the article " The Co-operative Movement in Ar- 

* %lcultnre*’, in the number of this Bulletin for December, 1913. 
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I. — Bni FOR AGRlCUETtlRAI, COLONIZATION PRESENTED BY THE s®^ 
TER OF AGRICULTURE, THE HON. SESOR MUJICA (jCLV, I9I3). — 
to attain the ends it aims at, that is to say the subdivision and sale ol laijl 
suited for agricultural colonies, the Government Bill makes appeal in 
quarters for contributions, to the State, the large landowners and the rj]. 
way companies. It is greatly to the interest of both the landowners ajj 
the railway companies to unite in the solution of the problem. It is ^ 
cessary also for the Government to intervene to facilitate for the prouj 
etor the work of subdivision of the land and its sale in lots and to guaraato 
the seller the purchase price and the purchaser a convenient systen 
payment. With this object, the Bill proposes that the National Mortg^ 
Bank should intervene (i). As far as the railway companies are concerje 
their colonising action finds an incentive in the power that has hem i 
corded to the Government of expropriating in their behalf the land aln 
the lines of railways, to be afterwards allotted to colonists withott a 
immediate gain to the companies. Finally, direct colonisation by (I 
State meets an immediate need in the more intensely cultivated am 
more populous districts, and in those where the existing system of lii 
contract foments trouble between the proprietors and colonists. Let i 
now examine more closely the beaiing of the bill. 

State Cohnisaliem. — It is first of all proposed that the Erect* 
Authorities should acquire 5,000 hectares of good land by means of [i 
chase, when land held by co-heirs is sold at auction or by means ol enn 
priation, in each of the following provinces, Buenos Aires. Santa Fc, Eri 
Rios, and Cordoba, belonging to the most fertile and wealthiest paitcaffl 
the grain region (2). The land acuired in this way must not be 11 
then 10 kms, from a railway station and must be divided into lotsolt 
more than 40 hectares in the first two of these provinces nor 80 in the otl 
two, and must be granted to the colonists at cost price increased by t 
amount of expenses incurred. Payment of 10 % must be made at 011 
the remainder in fifteen atmual instalments with interest at 7 
allotting the holdings, preference must he given to farmers and a* 
these to those resident in the nearest district, and, among these again, 
native or naturalized citizens with the largest number of childrei, s 
are Argentine subjects. In no case, may more than one holding be aM 
to a single person. Each purchaser shall be obliged to occupy anii® 
ivate his bolding himself for the first five years, under penalty of ana 
ment of contract and loss of the instalments paid. During the af^ 
period the holding acquired in this way is only transferable by inheiit^ 


(1) With regard to the hatiire and work of this Institute, see the number of 
letin for January, 1914. 

(2) See the article mentioned above in the number of this Bulletin for OctoW 
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for the carrying out of this programme by the Executive Authorities 
maxrmtuu expenditure of 8,000,000 pesos (17,600,000 frs.) is authorized, 
[jch will be made good by means of the instalments paid by the pur- 
jjgers. TWs e^nditure shall be met out of the ordinary funds for 
bich provision is made in the Budget. In case of their being insufficient, 
course may be had to credit. 

Private Colonisation with Intenienlion of the National Mortgage Bank. — 
dividual landowners or colonisation societies that, in terms of the pre- 
at law, subdivide farms in order to sell them, in small holdings, may 
quest the National Mortgage Bank for a special loan for each lot, when 
ey have presented their plan of subdivision. In case of good land, 
pplied with water and not more than 20 km. from a railway station, 
e Bank wiU grant loans up to 80 % of the estimated value of the 
ildkgs which do not exceed 30 hectares in area, and up to 70 % when 
le area is from 30 to 80 hectares, always provided the estimated value 
the lots is less than 10,000 pesos. In case of lots of larger area, the 
diuary percentage will be given. The proprietor of the land caimot 
ceive the amount immediately the loan is granted, but the Bank is 
)imd for one year to grant loans to possible purchasers, gradually as 
Id sales are arranged, always provided the purchasers have fulfilled the 
lUowing conditions, ist., they must not have purchased more than one 
riding, nor ow'e the Bank for more than one; 2nd., they must have 
toed into possession of the holding for which the loan is made; 3rd., 
ley must have paid the seller the difference between the price' of the 
pldingand the amount of the loan granted. At the moment of the 
sssing of the loan, the seller shall receive the amount as part of the 
rice in the presence of the purchaser. 

■Wso in this case the obligation is imposed on the latter of living 
C the farm and cultivating it 1 severe penalties are impo.sed on anyone 
fflulating the sale of lots with the object of obtaining for himself 
If loans to purchasers authorized by this law. 

Colonisation Carried out by Railway Companies. — The Executive 
iithorities are authorized to deal with the railway companies formed or to 
; formed in reference to the colonisation of land suited for agriculture along 
1C railway lines and within 10 kms from them. 

The Government may expropriate this land, provided always that 
: area is not less than 3,000 hectares and at least ^'3 are under 
hvation. 


The undertaking, in accordance with Government Order, must de- 
fit the amount for the expropriation to be made : after the expropri- 
®, the land shall be registered in the name of the contracting under- 
on payment of the corresponding amount. The company .shall be 
“n immediately to divide the land into lots of not more than loo 
L ’ '''hich shall be offered for sale on the same conditions as estab- 

® y this law for State Colonisation. The undertaking, however, 
nonce the land is subdivided, may ask the National Mortgage Bank 
‘Oan in bonds of not more than 60 % of the estimated value of each 
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holding, The loan will become effective gradually with the sale of n,, 
lots. The purchaser must make himself responsible for the mortpjj^ 
loan and the balance of the price shall be paid in ' ten instalments 
interest at 7 %. As regards this balance, the undertaking shall be 
anteed by a second mortgage on the land sold. 

General Provisions. — The draft law. in order to consolidate the snai 
farms thus formed, provides that for the first ten years no writ of executio, 
shall have force in regard to holdi^s of less than 80 ha. and they 
be undistrainable. The same provision shall apply in the case of the hj, 
implements, machinery, livestock for farm use, seeds etc, as well as to fim, 
iture of common use. Special fiscal exemptions shall, finally, be granted ii 
the case of the various legal deeds. 

(Summarised from the BuUetiu of the Agricultural Department, August, September 


2.— A COLONISATION LAW FOR THE PROVINCE OF CORDOBA, — IJ, 
Parliament of the Province of Cordoba has recently passed a bill for ti 
encouragement of agricuJtural colonisation, by means of State interventk 
The Executive Authorities are authorized to acquire, by means of puitha* 
at auction or expropriation, 2,500 hectares of first quality land a 
200 hectares of irrigated land on condition of its not being more thai 1 
kms. from a railway station. 

As a result of expropriation, this land is declared to be of public iiflj 
ity. The laud of the first class must be cultivated with grain andd 
be subdivided into holdings of 25 hectares each; that of the seconded 
will be divided into 5 hectare lots and planted with fruit trees. \ 

In no case, may anyone acquire more than 100 hectares of grain laii| 
nor more than 15 ha. of irrigated land. 

Professional farmers shall have, the, preference, and among tif 
such as reside in the neighbourhood, are citizens of Argentina, a 
have the largest number of children. 


The laud will be sold at cost price, increased by the amount of t 
expenditure inci^; the purchaser shall pay 10 % at once, the balm 
in 15 monthly instalments, together with 7 % a year on the bain 
due: payment of the instalments may also be made in advance. H 
piuchase contract, is final, but the laud remains mortgaged until tl 
price is paid in full. 

Within 'five years from the passing of the contract, the pmcl® 
must have brougte the land under cultivation: hfimustliveontbeli 
and cultivate it himself. If he does not fulfil the above condjtions, I 
sale is void and the land reverts to the State : the colonist loses tie 
stalmmts and interest paid and has no right to any compensatiM 
“ exempt from Government taxes for 15 
during all that time no writ of execution can be enforced ' " ' 
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IjjJI it be distrainable etc. and the same applies to the seeds, machinery, 
stock etc. 

The proprietor or the capitalistic undertakmg may enjoy the benefits of 
.law, on condition of conforming to the provisions contained in it. The 
dertaldng shall have the right to reserve to itself the third part oftheland 
anded for colonisation, in order to sell it when and how it pleases, 
e Executive Authorities may take over 20% of the land purchased by the 
dertaking, granting it a corresponding number of provincial bonds, te- 
einable in ij years at 6 %. The produce of the land acquired by the 
jastuy in the above proportion shall be exclusively reserved for payment 
interest and redemption of bonds. 

The Executive Authorities are authorized to utilise for the purpose 
(tallying out the law the revenue from taxes on threshing machines, 
iffing machines etc. as well as the purchase price of the holdings. 

(Stuaioafiscd from th« Gaceta Rurnl, Buencs-Alres. October, 1913). 



BELGIUM. 


REPORT OF THE ■' COMMISSION FOR THE CULTIVATION oi 
WASTE LAND, ” AND THE MEASURES PROPOSED FORThi 
CONSIDERATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


sources: 

CoimiSSlOK DE UV HlSE BN VaI^UR DSS TERRBS IXCOLTES; Rappott gen^l 

for ihe Cultivation of Waste Land: General Xe{>of1). Department of Agricultmt 
and Public Works : Rural Office : Reports and Communications; no. 6. Brussels. Priniaj 
by M. Weisseubnich. ^13. 


§ I. Origin and office of the commission. 

In the number of this Bulletin for February, 1913, the subject of t 
rise in price of food stuffs, and especially of meat, in Belgium, was fnl 
examined. This is one of the problems most urgently demanding soluti 
to-day and there is not a single country in which it has not presented to 
. in recent years. 

Much has been written about its causes, which are certainly comple 
but the principal seems to be that production does not keep pace ®l 
consumption, which has considerably increased, not merely in industrial bi 
also in agricultural centres. 

In Belgium the crisis became acute in 191 1 , owing to drought and ttais 
fever which seriously afiected agricultural production and especially aniui 
produce. 

In the summer the markets were disturbed by the so-called ” built 
riots ’ ’ and the lively protests of the consumers. 

In view of these events, political bodies, associations and prival 
students have turned their attention to the problem, in search of adcquati 
remedies. 

The important subject was also dealt with in the Chamber of ft 
presentatives, in consequence of certain questions presented in virioi 
sessions in January, 1911. The debate was almost exclusively on the subjs 
of the high price of meat, and closed with the approval of a resolntion, pu 
seated hy M. Hellequette, expressing confidence in the measures the Go'eu 
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lept undertook to adopt in regard to the food supply of the working class- 
I for ensuring public health and increasii^ agricultural production. 

However, towards the end of the year, the Government instituted a 
nnunission, called “ The Butchers’ Meat Commission ”, for the reorganiz- 
;ion of the trade in homed cattle and butchers’ meat, in the interest both of 
jusumers and producers. The ’’Central Belgian Agricultural .Society, ” 
It its part, began studying the subject of the rise in price of food stuffs ge’n- 
■jfly and instituted a diligent enquiry. 

Kow the reader will remember that one of the principal conclusions 
[lived at by this society, in view of the general increase of consumption, 
as the necessity of intensifying production to the greatest e.vtent and by 
fery means possible. And the Batchers' Meat Commission also arrived 
t a similar conclusion, proposing to increase the area of the country under 
oltivation by means of the transformation of the moors and heaths into 
table land and meadows, and also proposing the grant of subsidies to stimul- 
te undertakings for the purpose on the part of public or private instit- 
tions, as, for example, the foundation of a society like the //eideottfgiMuings- 
mtschappij of Holland, "capable of undertaking on a large scale the clear- 
ig and cultivation of moors and heaths for the account of the communes 
nd of individuals, under the supervision of the State and guaranteed by it ”, 

Precisely to accelerate the cultivation of this land and to harmonize 
lublic and private action for the purpose, by Decree of September 5th., 
()i2, the Government instituted a special conunission to study measures 
hat may contribute to the solution of the above problem and to propose 
heir realization to the competent authorities. 

Twenty five persons were appointed to form part of this Commission, 
liosen from amoug various classes, public ofificials, professors of economics, 
inded proprietors etc. Amongst others, let us mention M. De Vuyst, 
ieieral Manager of the Rural Bureau ; M. Schreiber, General Manager of 
igriculture; M. De Mameffe, General Inspector of Waters and Forests; 
LMaertens, General Manager of Communal Roads; andM, Tibbaut. pre- 
ident of the Superior Council of Agriculture, who was appointed President 
f the Commission. 

: Numerous and interesting preparatory reports were drafted by the 
irious members and submitted for discussion; finally, a recently published 
mral report summarises the work of the Commission and its conclusions, 
tom these documents we have derived the facts and figures for the present 

tide. 


§ 2. The area uncultivated in Belgium. 

Tte general agricultural census of 1895 (the work in connection with 
' of 1910 is not yet terminated) showed that at that date there 
'^^®ie kingdom 169,329 hectares of uncultivated land, 104,365 
‘*^Wongiagto private owners and 64,964 ha. to the State, theCom- 
* and other public institutions. 
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On the other hand, the report of a Commission, instituted in iqoo jjj 
the study of the Campine from the point of view of forestry, informs ts 
that the two provinces of Antwerp and Limburg at that date had altogetJuj 
77,000 hectares of heath land, 40,000 of which were owned by priy,jj 
inividuals. To this must be added, in the opinion of the same Comnussj™ 
the area of all forests that are badly regulated and impoverished, infestedirij 
insects and fated to become moorland, unless steps ate at once taken to te. 

storethe fertilityofthesoll.TheCommissionthereforeheldtherewasnoesa; 

geration in estimating at 140,000 ha. the total area of the land to be imptoi* 
and cultivated scientifically in the Campine district. Considering, howeve 
that all this area could not for economic reasons be converted into fields an 
meadows, the commission came to the conclusion that, of the above 
ha., at least 50,000 could be with advantage utilised for agriculture. 

Statistics are wanting in the case of the other provinces, but itiscalcal 
ated that there are today in Belgium more than 100,000 hectares that mijli 
be transformed into arable and meadow land, without couutii^ all the lauj 
that might be rendered more productive by means of works of agriculttaJ 
improvement and especially by drainage. 


§ Proposals w regard to the road system 

AND THE REGDLATION OP WATERS. 

The cultivation of farms first of all calls for the construction of mai 
toads and a system of drainage. Extensive mors and heaths are in it 
only abandoned on account of the want of roads. Almost always the me 
opening of a suitable road is enough to promote the clearing of the land m 
the erection of the first rural buildings. It is therefore urgent, obsem 
the reportabove mentioned, to request the public authorities to maketli 
roads indispensable for the work of drainage and chiefly the large roads givi^ 
means of access, when considerable areas have to be cleared. 

When this duty is entrusted to the communes, the State and the |» 
vinces should grant them subsidies and special facilities. 

^ But if it is desirable to stimulate public action for the purpose, priialj 
action must not be abandoned, and therefore, the Commission, considers 
that, under the existing Belgian laws, no form of society would lend it* 
to the constitution of road making consortiums amongst private individoali 
jttoposes the passing of a special law to authorize the landowners to asa 
date for the construction and maintenance of rural roads, granting such coi 
sortiums ri^ts and privileges analogous to those of the Waferingwes. Theselai 
ter are asMdations formed for the drainage of marshy land and enjoy h 
portant privileges; indeed, not only have they civil personality, but they to 
tlM character of public administrations, that is, they are real public aotln 
ities which, within the limits of their powers and of their districts, aaf ® 
propMte, impose direct taxes, publish spedal police regulations etc. 

As regards the regulation of the water supply, which is of capital “ 
portance for the subject under consideration, the Commission hoi* 
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at not only the owners of land on the banks of rivers but all the inhabit- 
of a commune or a region are interested in the good regulation of the 
iterconrses, both for economic reasons and for reasons of health, 
presses its desire for a stricter and more extended system of drainage. 


§ 4. Conclusions and proposals for the cultivation 
OF communal waste land. 

As a result of the provisions of the law of March 25th. , 1847 on the clear- 
, of waste land belonging to communes, the greater part of such land was 
rated to private individuals, under the condition of their cultivating it as 
an land or forest land, and a very small portion was cultivated by the 
omunes themselves directly. 

The law was intended in this way to promote the rapid disappearance 
waste land and the most practical means to this end seemed to be the con- 
rsion of pubhc land into private property. But the end was not at- 
ined. The sale of Imd on a large scale favoured the wholesale purchase of 
amiunal land by private individuals who kept it uncultivated, without im- 
oving it in any way. 

Certainly the conditions under which drain^e may be carried out vary 
mewhat according as the land is situated in the Ardennes or in the 
impine. And indeed, whilst in the Ardennes it is comparatively easy and 
branerative from the beginning, it is rather difficult in the Campine and 
huires much capital and it is long before it gives a return. 

In regard to the Ardennes district, where the land is usually cultivated 
Esidents of the district who take the farms 00 lease and work them, while 
^remain the property of the communes, the Commission proposes that the 
fe area still available may be cultivated in this wmy, special privileges 
ig granted to the poorer members of the commuue and subletting 
lie holdings being forbidden. It is proposed that commimes averse to 
should Ite obliged to let out parcels of not more than one hectare at an 
Mated price, to the poorer members of the commune at their request. It 
roposed further that copsewood yielding little be cleared, 
h the case of the Campine, the Coimuission advises that facilities 
pven to the Communes to arrange long leases, allowing the tenants to 
ertake work requiring time for its accomplishment and to erect the ne- 
ary bmldings. 

t there should be a clause allowing of the purchase of 

an when drained or at least a clause recognising the right to compens- 
» tor mprovements. It is also advisable to sell small holders parcels to 
BO! w odeared. Coercion might be had recourse to when com- 
^siow no intention of proceeding to clear their land on the above 

^ttally, in regard to the whole kingdom, the Commission qsks that the 
00 cd for draining the land may be advanced to the communes at 
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law interest and that the work be carried out under the supervision of ft 
competent officets. For the purpose, it suggests the appointment of a (V, 
mission, consisting of an eraj^oyee of the Department of Waters and Fore* 
a Government agricultural engineer and a representative of the conania. 
who shall divide the communal land into three classes; ist, land that can L 
profitably cultivated; 2nd., land nnsuited for agriculture by its nature or it 
distance from inhabited centres, but cai^ble of being cultivated as fe, 
est or in some other way ; 3rd., land unsuited for any kind of cultivatioa 

The principal object of the Commission would of course be to colfet 
information so as to hasten the carrying out of the works. 

§ 5. CONCIUSIONS AND PROPOSAIS FOR THE Cni,TlVATK)N 
OF WASTE lAND BEIONGmC TO PRIVATE OWNERS. 

There is no doubt that the question of the cultivation of private laaijj 
property is of still greater importance. 

As we have seen, oat of a total of 169,329 hectares of uncultivated laol 
according to the Census Returns of 1895, 104,365 ha, belonged to pfivaif 
owners and 64,964 ha. to the State, the communes and other public instil- 
utions. 

In the case of private land, the difficulties are certainly more saioj 
And in fact, in the first place, land tends to rise in value with the iaciiJ 
of manufactures in the Campine, for farms require a larger investment 
capital. In the second place, labour, the most essential item in faifflii} | 
being more and more attracted to the centres of industrial production aJ 
is beginning to cost more and more. 1 

It is held, on the other hand, that as a rule, the cultivation of waf 
land can only be entrusted to private enterprise, as, in this way alone, » 
read in the report, can immediate and permanent results be obtained aii 
above all — it is said — the small land owner must be allowed the taeS 
of it : for the large landowner, the work of clearing is often a mere finani 
operation; for the smafl proprietor, it is on the other hand an occasion i 
saving and an urgent incentive to wmtk. But for the purchase of a pio 
of land, the adequate preparation of the soil, its cultivation and theeB 
tion of the necessary buildings, considerable funds are required, Howa 
they to be obtained ? The Commission, adducing the example of what i 
already ten done in Belgium in behalf of the Societies for the buildins 
workmen s houses, proposes that the Government should intervene, " 
in this case also the undertaking is one of public utility — and lend the if 
cultural credit institutes at low interest the funds they require for the p 
chase and cultivation of the land, in addition to this, granting subsidiesdil 
by way of encouragement to small landowners who make definite ten 
for the work, or by way of reward for the results already obtained. WitW 
awve loans on randitions of favour and the subsidies, there shoiill 
SO granted special fiscal facilities and finally by ni ftanfi of lectures, 
lessons and prize competitions, a knowledge of the best systems of fa®i 
should be diffused. 
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Lastly, in respect to the encouragements to be given to the large landed 
oprietors, it was the opinion of the Commission that they must be limited to 
ladmaking and the improvement of roads and the supply of water and the 
ipiovement of the existing supply, and to the grant of the right to 
insult free of charge the various technical offices of the State (Agricultural 
ydraulic, Government Agricultural Engineering and Forestry Offices). 

§ 6. Society fok the cultivation of waste land. 

the utility of a special organization to promote and assist the various 
idertakings initiated for the clearance of moor and heath land does not need 
be proved. Up to the present, these undertakings have been left exdus- 
dy to the individual owners of small and medium sized farms, 
ow it is evident that mere individual effort asks for too much time. Con- 
need of this, the Commission passed the following vote: 

I. That a co-operative society may speedily be formed, with regional 
visions, for the purposes of (a) studying and carrying out all works of 
earing, farm improvement, the bringing of land under cultivation whether 
II agricultural or forestry purposes, rural buildings etc; (i) maintenance of 
K works carried out ; (c) extension of pisciculture ; (djsearch for and em- 
loynient of all means that may lead to the rapid and productive cultiv- 
tion of waste land, such as drainage, irrigation, road construction etc. ; 

2, That the public authorities may encourage such a society, by grant 
i subventions for all its undertakings of public or collective interest; 

3. Finally, that the officers of the proper departments of State’ (Agri- 
tural Waters and Forests, Agricultural Hydraulics and Road Construc- 
n) may perform for this society and its members an office similar to that 
formed by the State agricultural engineers and forestry agents in the case 
private individuals. 

The reader will remember that shortly after the passing of this 
te a society of the kind was founded at Louvain on the initiative of some 
mbers of the Commission with which we are dealing: its organization was 
alt with in the number of this Bulletin for August, 1913, pp. 24 et seqq. 
Finally, as far as the Campine in particular is concerned, the Commission 
Is the attention of those concerned to the advantage that might be derived 
m contracts and the collective undertaking of work. An intermediary, a 
ivate contractor or society, might, that is to say, substitute the lan'd- 
md the whole work of clearing and bringing the land under cultiv- 
lon might be carried out for private account and with private capital, the 
™ta^ consisting either in the use of the land for a length of time or in 
Me in the produce or in the ownership. 

^ If these undertakings are organized in such a way as really to guarantee 
f i fit® huid under cultivation, the Commission considers 

he Government will have every interest in encouraging their found- 
. either with special subsidies or by the subscription of shares or again 
wances of money. 



FRANCE. 


THE RESULTS OF THE LAW ON UNDISTRAINABLE 
HOMESTEADS. 


OPPICIAI. SOURCE : 

IUu>oKT made on December 29th., 1915 by the iWnistei of Agriculture to the Presideai of t!» 
Prench Republic on the Results obtained up to the present by means of the of 
i2fh., 1909 for the Constitution of Undistrainable Homesteads. 


The law of Jtily I2th., 1909 introduced into Fiance an institution ofa.] 
tieme social importance, authorizing the formation of what have 
been known in the United States as Homesteads, the results of which kj! 
been found very satisfactory in all the countries in which trial has been nai 
of the system in recent years. 

This law, in fact, allows every small farmer to place beyond the pos 
iWlity of expropriation and seizure a holding of a value not exceeding i,m 
francs, occupied and worked by his family and possibly consisting of a hina 
or separate portion of ahouse, or of ahouse and land adjacent to it or neaiit 
So important a reform, conflicting in many ways with the andat 
French law on obligations, and appreciably modifying the mode in whiel 
credit on land is granted and the security for it, and necessarily entailin 
the completion of a certain number of formalities on the part of to 
desirous of benefiting by it, was naturally bound in its application 1 
encounter the difficulties usual in the case of laws involving imports 
changes in the economic social order. 

Thus the law on the formation of undistrainable homesteads is h 
from having led, amongst the people for whose benefit it was passed, who 11 
still insufficiently enlightened in the matter, to the results that may jiistiy li 
expected from an institution which, however, so exactly corresponds tit! 
tte essentially individualistic tendencies of the small farmer and his ads 
tion for his land. 

The Mimstei of Agriculture, however, considered that a few years woi 4 
suffice to show the value and extent of the services rendered by this new to 
and the causes, if any, that might impede its suitable application on 
large scale. He then proceeded to hold an enquiry, the results of wW 
were communicated to the Piesideat of the Republic on December 
last. 
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Xbis enqinry has shown that, since the promulgation of the law, 243 
omesteads have been formed, 85 in towns and 158 in the country. They 
ave been formed in 47 of the depa^ents; the value of the hn1<iing seldom 
jj(4ie5 the maximum laid down in the law and the average seems to be 
000 or 5,000 frs. 

The departments in which most homesteads have been formed are 
^e-et-Oise, 12; Seine, 11 ; Seine-et-Mame, q; Eure-et-hoir, 9; Aisne, 8; 
)ise, 8. 

It will be easy to form an idea of the distribution of the homesteads, 
[pto the present formed, their number and average value in the various 
lepartments from the following table : 
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ladependently of this statistical information, the Minister also wished 
how the causes, if any, contributing to attest the progress of the in- 
Won of homesteads, as well as the amendments that must be made in 
■'law in order to promote its extension. 
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On this subject, the chambers of notaries, consulted through the ■ 
tomeys general of the various appeal courts, came to decisions emboji 
in the most interesting of the documents. 


These bodies consider, generally, that still too often the persons ») 
might benefit by it are unaware of the law; that it requires too many and t, 
complicated formalities to be gone through and that above all the founaft 
of a homestead leads, in most cases, to the refusal of all credit to the laj 
holder, who is thus placed in a worse position and even exposed to dant 
rather than in enjoyment of increased security. '' 


They indicate further a certain number of amendments of a legal cla 
racter that might he made in the law to facilitate its application. 

The Government has spared no pains to make the law known as widfl 
as p^ble, especially by, in two successive years, assi^iing rewards anl 
special prizes for posters or designs, essays or books relating to the subjaj 
of homesteads. It has also prepared a very detailed commentary ot tbt 
law to serve as a guide and forwarded it to all the chambers of notanei 
tbe m^strates and the registrars of their courts, and many copies an 
despatched daily to parties applying for them and to the agricnltuijl 
mutual associations in all the departments. Finally, the agents of th 
departments dependent on the Ministerial Department have been instrucW 
to insist more and more in their courses of lectures on the benefti* 
the peasant farmers may derive from the institution of the Homestead. 

With regard to the law itself, the Government proposes to exami* 
with the briefest possible delay whether it will not be possible at osceiij 
reduce arid simplify the formalities for the formation of homesteads i 
addition, it has profited by the occasion offered by the codification of th 
laws_ on mutual and ^cultural credit, to insert in a bill, which wil, 
within a few days, be laid before the Chamber of Deputies, a special p» 
vision enabling the person fonnii^ a homestead, in accordance with arhdt 
2,103 of the Civil Code, to obtain from the mutual agricultural credit baih 
the amount he requires for the purchase of the small farm he desires ti 
convert into a homestead. This amendment to the law will have tit 
eff^t of temporarily suspending, until repayment of the loan, and in favta 
only of the mutual agricultural credit bank advancing the money, tk 
un*strainable charter of the holding which shaU remain pleadali 
against other parties. It is hoped that this provision will la(gel) 

contnbute to the spread of the institution and happily complete tht 
sOTes of measures by which the Parliament and the Government bw 
attempted as far as possible to defend and protect peasant holdings. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS IN SCX)TLAND AND THE EFFECTS 
OF RECENT LEGISLATION REGARDING THEM 

By John M. Rau^y, 

SapmnUtidenl 0/ Statistics and InlcUtgence, Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 


SOCRCES (OFSICIAl) : 

>o](is OF THE Ckoetehs COMMISSION, aad espcdatly the final Report, for the period from 
31st, December, ipro to jist. March, 1912. 

SORTS OF THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD, and especially the final Report for the year 
ended jist’ March, 1912. 

PORT OF THE SCOTTISH BAND COURT for the period from 1st, April to 3 i 5 t. December. 1912. 
81 Report of the Bo.ard of AoRictriTURF. for Scotland, for the same period. 


Introduction. 


The Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, which came into force on 
t. April, 1912, introduced great changes into the system of tenure of small 
ficultiiral holdings in Scotland. The main features of the Act are 
I the extension to the whole of Scotland, with certain modifications, of the 
dilations regarding land tenure which had been applied to the “crofting 
mties” by the Crofters Holdings Act, 1886, and subsequent amending 
ts; (2) the provision of machinery for the constitution by State action 
lew small holdings to be occupied on a similar tenure. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Act two new 
fa were established, the Si ottish Land Court, a court of law having 
ws similar to those of the Crofters Commission, but wider ; and the 
Rih of Agriculture for Scotland, an administrative body which is concerned 
. only with small holdings but with Scottish agriculture in generM. Among 
other duties the Board carries on those imposed on the Congested Districts 
Rid, which, like the Crofters Commission, ceased to exist at ist.April, 1912. 
It is proposed in this paper to give an account of the work of the Crofters 
■“Mssion and the Congested Districts Board, of the provisions of the 
■ of 1911, and of the work done by the Land Court and the Board of 
owlture in carrying out these provisions up to 31st. December, 1912. 
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§ I. The “ CROFTING COUNTIES. ” 

The Ctoftei’s Holdings Act of 1886 of applied to the seven counties h 
of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutlirland, Caithness, Orkney m 
Shetland, which among them embrace almost the whole of the western aul 
northern Highlands, and the whole of the islands lying to the west and aM 
of Scotland. These counties extend altogether to an area of 14,000 sqiB, 
miles, or nearly half the whole area of Scotland. They include, however oiji 
15 per cent, of the “ cultivated land," i. e. the land under crops and 
the proportion of their area used for this purpose being 8 per cent, as aiJ 
pared with 41 per cent, in the rest of Scotland. The tent returned as paij 
for agricultural holdings in these counties amounted in 1906 (when a specji 
return {2) on this subject was made) to £589,000, which is ii per cent J 
the whole amount returned for Scotland, and is only a trifle more tU 
the amount returned for the single cormty of Aberdeen. The popnlalij 
in 1911 was 335,000 or 7 per cent, of the population of Scotland. It rexlhl 
ed its maximum in 1851, when it was 395,000, or nearly 14 per cent ^ 
the population of the whole country ; since then every decade has sbn ' 
a decrease. 

The actual extent of land under crops and grass in these seven com 
ies (excluding holdings of one acre or less) in 1912 was 722,000 acres, Ili 
was divided among 29,650 holdings, the average size of holding being tii 
24 acres, as compared with 85 acres for the rest of Scotland and 62 at* 
for the country as a whole. The proportion of holdings not exceeJiii 
50 acres, which in the rest of Scotland is about one-half, is in these coimfe 
nine-tenths. 

In these statements no account is taken of the mountain and katl 
land used for grazing, which occupies a verj' large proportion of the ad 
not only of these counties but of the whole country-. The total area 1 
land used in this way is about 8,900,000 acres, or 46 per cent, of the wU 
area of Scotland. In this matter the difierence between the crofting coint 
ies and several of the other counties of Scotland is not very marked, Thent 
however, a striking difierence in the nature of the occupancy of these roig! 
grazings in the two districts into which Scotland is considered as diviid 
In the remaining counties of Scotland such land is held mainly by li? 
sheep farmers who occupy thousands of acres. Large sheep farms are cos 
mon also in the crofting counties, but a considerable proportion of the nnj 
grazings are . except in Orkney and Caithness — ^used in common by tb 
tenants of groups of smalt arable holdings, these groups forming “townships. 

(i) It actmUy applied to such parishes within these CBunlies as should be declared » K 
crofting parishes”, but (Mily ri out of the whole number of iSa parishes were excludr l 
its operation, 

2)Thetctuinis entitled "OccupietsofFarms (Scotland)" aad was presented to fc!** 
of Commons on rjlh. April, 1907, , 
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e existence of these common grazings— either at the date of the Act or 
previous time — was in fact one of the determining points in the defini- 
j of a crofting parish, to be referred to later. They form one of the 
idifyiug fucto*^ taken into account in considering the economic status 

the small holder m the crofting counties. The other main factor is the 
industry, which has, however, of recent years been taken more and 
lie out of the hands of the small local men by the better equipped 
lermen of the east coast. 

Agricultural conditions in these counties are not, of course, entirely 
ifonn. Very ^eat differences in the extent of land available for agricul- 
re, in its fertility, and in the use that is made of it by the occupiers, are 
turally found in so wide a terrtory. The general statements made above 
however, sufficient to show that this large area has from an agricultural 
int of view a character of its own. The tsrpical holding consists of a 
lall amount of arable land with the right to a share in a common grazing, 
of a small piece of land occupied by a man who is also engaged in fishing, 
the special characteristic of the inhabitant of these districts, whether 
Itic or Norse, it is unnecessary to speak. 


§ 2. The crofters’ hoedings act, 1886. 


This Act was the outcome of an agrarian crisis in certain parts of the 
■Hands comparable in intensity, though not in extensiveness, with the 
arian troubles of Ireland. The “ clearances " of the early 19th. century, 
en small holdings were destroyed to make room for large sheep farms, 
re bitterly remembered. Later the movement has been from sheep 
ms to deer forests. The cultivators were either forced to leave the coun- 
' altogether or crowded together on the poorest parts of the land on hold- 
js too small to afiord a living. The principal grievances felt by them 
re insecurity of tenure, excessive rents and the difficulty of obtaining 
laigements of their holdings. As regards the first, the natural feeling 
men whose families had for generations occupied the same holdings was 
at they had a claim to retain them. legally, however, their tenure was 
ly from year to year, and there was no protection against removal, 
[ain, they were, like the Irish tenants, liable to be rented on their own 
movements, and had no power to obtain compensation for these on re- 
ival. Their attachment to their homes made them willing to pay excessive 
its; arrears of rent were, however, very common. There was little 
lonragement to make the most of the land, such as it was, and the 
sdaid both of agriculture and of living was and still is, especially in 
the Outer Hebrides, very low. A period of agitation finally 
ted in open violence. Rents were refused and organised raids were made 
“ge farms. Gunboats were sent by the Government to restore order, 
' recognised that mere repression was of no use. The efforts of 
"'ho has long been working for constitutional remedies resulted in the 
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pasang of the Act of 1886. which was designed to remove the grievant^ 
spoken of above. 

The princij^ provisions of the Act were that a crofter should not I, 
removed from Us holding except for the breach of certain statutory ocjj' 
tions, that he should have the right to have a fair rent fixed by 
authority, and that on renouncing or being removed from Us holding! 
should receive compensation for improvements effected by himself or K 
predecessors in the same family. The crofter was defined as ‘“any peis,, 
who at the passing of the Act is tenant of a holding from year to year, wij 
resides on Us holding, the annual rent of wUch does not exceed £30! 
money, and wUch is situated within a crofting parish, and the successors c 
such person, being Us heirs or legatees. ” A crofting parish was defined > 
" a parish in wUch there are at the commencement of tUs Act, or have bea 
within 80 years prior thereto, holdings consisting of arable land held wifi 
a right of pasturage in common with others, and in wUch there still are tej 
ants from year to year, who reside on their holdings, the annual rent of wbicl 
respectively does not exceed £30 in money, at the commencement of tl® 
Act. ” The return relating to the year 1906, already mentioned, sljo»i 
that in the crofting counties seven-eighths of the agricultural holdings wen 
of an aimual value not exceeding £30. Of the 162 parishes in these countie, 
151 were declared to be crofting parishes. 


§ 3. Work of the crofters’ commission. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the Act, there wi 
estabhshed the Crofters’ Commission, a body of three Commissioners k 
ing power to fix fUr rents and to deal with arrears of rent in the case ( 
holdings to wUch the Act applied. Fairrents fixed by them might be revise 
after an interval of seven years. They were also empowered to sanctie 
in certain circumstances the resumption of a crofter’s holding by the lari 
lord, and to fix the amormt of compensation due to a crofter who renoOB* 
or was removed from Us holding ; and further, to compel land to be pn 
vided, on certain conditions, for the enlargement of crofters’ holding 
and to make regulations for the management of common grazings by iw 
committees, and for the exercise of other common rights such as the tabu 
of seaweed and peat. 

The Commission was in existence for 25 years, and dealt with over 21,0a 
applications for the fixing of a fair rent, including applications for revalffl 
tion. The total area inspected by them in connection with these applio; 
tions included 213,000 acres in individual occupancy, and 1,750,000 
occupied as common grazings. The "old” rents of the ho ldings dealfid 
amounted to £89,500, and the fair rents fixed by the Cormnissioi j 
£67,500, a reduction of nearly 25 per cent. The total amount of astM 
dealt with was £ 186,000, of wUch two-thirds were cancelled. The mm 
of arrears cancelled appears large, but as the Commissioners state in 
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st Report, from which these particulars are taken, in many cases the 
rears consisted of the accumulations of generations, and although they 
igbt be r^arded on paper as assets, they were really irrecoverable ; while 
other cases they arose on rents which the Comrnission held were not fair 
uts, and were cancelled in terms of the Act. The Commission also dealt 
itb 4.300 applications for the enlargement of holdings, and assign^,! for 
is purpose over 72,000 acres of land, mainly pastoral. 

A marked improvement in the social condition of the crofters has re- 
lied froin the provisions of the Act and the labours of the Commission, 
pedally in the matter of housing. The improved dwellinghouses now to 
, seen in the townships of the west coast and the western islands have not 
deed been paid for out of the produce of the laud, but rather out of the 
imings of the sons and daughters of the crofters who have migrated to the 
wlands, or have emigrated to Canada and the other British dominions, 
lit the increased secuiity given to the crofter in the pos.session of the im- 
lovements provided by himself, and the certainty of continued occupation 
: the holding, have made it more reasonable for him to invest in this 
ay any surplus he may have, from whatever source derived. The dimin- 
tion of rents has given sensible relief to the population of these district--, 
here the circulation of money is not large. Some improvement is noted 
I the methods of cultivation employed, and in the management of the 
inunou grazings, but in these matters much may yet be done. 

The Commission, however, carried on their work under certain limit- 
hons. It may be doubted whether it was a sound policy to confer, as 
ie Act did, the same perpetuity of tenure on the extremely small holdings 
t the island of Lewis as on the larger, though still small holdings found 
^ other of the croftit^ districts. Another complication found, especially 
ewis, is the existence of sc[uatters — persons occupying part of a 
I which is already too small to afford a living to the tenant, and paying 
t of the rent to him. The conditions of Lewis form a problem apart, 
any drastic action would have encountered great difficulties, and it 
simpler to treat alike all holdings under the .statutory limit. The 
mission were thus precluded from any possibility of rearranging the 
ue of land in such cases But, further, they had no power to foim new 
lings where they were required, or to assist migration from congested 
nets. Their powers in connection with the enlargement of holdings 
t himted by various restrictions on the choice of land for this pur- 
e and on the amount that might be allotted to applicants. Finally, 
y nad no funds at their disposal for any purpose bevond their administrat- 
spenses. 

A Royal Commission appointed in 1892 to consider the question of land 
iM, r holdings reported that 1,783,000 acres not at that 

tor this purpose might be so used. There was then a strong move- 
or tnrther legislation in the croftii^ districts as well as in the re- 
g parts of Scotland, which will be spoken of later. 
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§ 4. The congested districts board and rrs work. 


It was partly in order to remedy the limitations thus placed upon tie 
work of the Crofters Commission, and partly in order to provide more ei. 
tended assistance out of public funds, that the Congested Districts Boanj 
was established in 1897, following a precedent already set in the adminj. 
stration of Ireland, This Board consisted of the Secretary for ScotlaniJ 
the Under-Secretary for Scotland, 'the Chairmen of three oftheadmiaistrjt 
ive bodies concerned with the districts in which it was to operate — the hotal 
Government Board for Scotland, the Fishery for Board Scotland and tl* 
Crofters Comnusaion— and certain other members. They were empowered^ 
aid the development of agriculture, fishing and home industries, in thecoj. I 
gested districts, migration from these districts to other parts of Scotlad, tit 
formation of new holdings and the provision of public works, such as pi® 
roads and bridges. For these purposes an annual sum of £35,000 wii 
made available. The sphere of their operations, as defined by then 
having regard to population and valuation, extended until the year 1511 
to 65 out of the 151 crofting parishes, including practically all the westen 
islands from Islay to Itcwis, almost the whole of the county of Suthdaid 
most of Orkney and Shetland, and smaller parts of Caithness and th 
mairdand parts of Ross and Inverness. In 1911 the whole of the crofting 
parishes were brought within their sphere. 

The operations of the Board extended over a period of more than Iw 
teen years. During that time they expended over £,500,000, mclodijj 
both grants and loans, in carrying out the various duties imposed on then 

The policy of land settlement wascarried out by the purchase of estate 
and by co-operation with landlords in the provision of new holdings s«i 
enlargements. Six estates, extending altogether to 84,000 acres, 
purchased at a total cost of £ 129,000, and these, where they were ml 
already occupied by small holders, were divided into holdings of suitaWf 
sizes. On three of the estates these holdings were sold to settlers at pm 
chase price annuities. laians were also made to the settlers for the purpv 
of providing buildings. Subsequently, however, the settlers on twooftb 
estates asked that they might be placed instead in the status of croiteis 
paying rent for the land instead of purchase annuities. This was done, a» 
these crofters are now, as " landholders " under the Act of 1911, the tenad 
of the Board of Agricultur of Scotland, in succession to te Congested Dis 
tri^ Board, In the third case a similar request was made, but it 
pointed out to the settlers that the laud had been disposed of to them 
such favourable terms that they would receive no advantage from the pd 
posed change, and no father steps have been taken in the matter. 1” * 
three cases the chief Tea,sou for the dissatisfaction of the settlers wasd 
burdm of the “ owner's rates "—that proportion of the local taxation wS 
IS levied on the proprietor of land or buildings. This is a point of consi'^® 
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bie importaoM with regard to the system of land tenure established bv 
le Acts of 1886 to 1911. 


; nVb'J 

Ii, other cases the Board co-operated with landlords in carrying out 
jiemes of land settlement— usually involvii^ the sub division of large farms 
5, making g^ts for the necessary fencing, etc., and by making loans to 
ew holders for the pur^se of erecting buildings. 

.Utogether they assisted in providing 640 new holdings and over 1 100 
ilargements of eastmg Ridings. The whole amount expended in grants 
ad loans in connection with these schemes was about £220 000 
Large sums were also expended by the Board on public works of vari- 
as kinds in the congested districts — piers, roads, bridges, etc. The assist- 
ace thus given usually took the form of a grant of three-fovuths of the 
)tal cost of such works, made to the local authority which undertook the exe- 
ition of the work and the subsequent upkeep. In several eases the grant 
counted to £5,000 and m one case to £10,000. The whole amount 
rtually paid m this way up to 2rst. March, rgig was about £ 130 000 be- 
idcs considerable sums granted but not yet paid over. 

In their schemes for the promotion of agriculture the Board had re- 
itd mainly to the improvement of live stock, as the Western Highlands 
id Islands are more suited to pastoral farming than to the growing of 
ips. Under these schemes the Board purchased nearly 700 bulls and 
It them out to the committees in charge of the common grazings 
■ it 2,000 rams, the property of the Board, were lent out in the same wav 
1 a certain number of Highland pony stallions were also provided As 
suit of these arrangements, a marked improvement has taken place in 
quahty of the live stock in many of the congested districts ■ Further 
ouragement was given by grants in aid of local agricultural shows 
[tk improvement of poidtry, it was arranged that eggs of pure breeds 
luld be supphed from certain approved stations at a small charge, the 
ird subsidizing the station-holders. Schemes were also undertaken for the 
iply of seed oats and potatoes of better varieties than those commonlv 
and for instruction 111 the spraying of potatoes to prevent disease'- 
se however m^et with only a moderate degree of success. About £ 60 ooo 
s spent on schemes under this head. 

■W was also given for the improvement of the home industries of the 
igested distncts, especially the spinning and weaving of “ Harris’’ tweed 
schemes were introduced for the apprenticing of boys to trades and for 
I uaiiung of girls for domestic service. 

The public works, the provision of which was aided by the Board 
emmatiyca^s of special service to fishermen. The Board also took 
, to secure the improvement of communications between the islands 
® mainland aid maintained a number of minor sea-lights at various 


Lv Congested Districts Board, the 

“lofk * considerable sums to fishermen for the purchase or 
“cats, on the security of the boats themselves. This.scheme was 
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not, however, carried out to the full extent originally contemplated, thee,, 
periment not being regarded as entirely successful. 


§ 5. The smaix eandhoedkrs act, 1911, 

While the peculiar conditions of the Highland counties were thus pro- 
vided for, there was no legislation dealing specially with the tenure of 
ing s m all holdings throughout the rest of Scotland. The Agriculture 
Holdings Acts of 1883 and 1908 were designed to protect the rights of 
cultural tenants, but without special reference to small holdings. The unii, 
dauses of the latter provide for (i) compensation for improvements a' 
various kinds carried out by the tenant with special provisions for ti 
benefit of market gardeners ; (2) compensation (a) for damage done b; 
game (b) for “ unreasonable disturbance” by refusal on the part of tl, 
Undlord to renew the tenant’s occupancy; (3) the right of bequeathing th 
remainder of a lease; (4) greater freedom in the system of croppiug. 

Certain Acts bad been passed with the object of facilitating thedoim. 
tion of allotments and small holdups, the administration of which was a 
trusted to local authorities, but owing to the absence of financial resouriK: 
other than the local rates these Acts had had little effect. 

In certain districts, such as the island of Arrau and the upland part 
of Perthshire, the conditions of land tenure were very like those in tie di 
tricts already dealt with by the Crofters Act, while in Aberdeenshire a« 
the neighbouring counties there were many small holders who had reclaimif 
land for cultivation and had carried out other improvements, witi« 
without adequate consideration from their landlords. In the countiyii 
a whole the number of small holdings was diminishing and the rural pop- 
ulation was decreasing- There was, therefore, both from the point oiiwl 
of the individual small holder, and as a matter of public policy, a demaod 1« 
a general measure on the lines of the Crofters Act. 

A Bill was introduced in 1895 for the purpose of extending that -ta 
in an amended form to the counties north of the Tay not already indudtd 
and to Bute, but it did not become law. The Small Landolders -let 1 
finally passed, was the last of a series of Bills introduced in 1906, :907 a* 
1908, which, however, failed to become law during the Parliament of 
to igog. It was reintroduced in 1911 in the same form as in 1908, and, sil 
ject to certain amendments inserted at the instance of the Opposid® 
was passed by both Houses of Parliament in that session, coming into ta 
on ist, April, 1912, 

The leading features of the Act (i) are, as already stated, the extaisii 
of the Crofters Acts, with considerable modifications, to the whole ofSoJ 
land, and the provision of means for the constitution of new smalt hoW 
The new Act has to be read along with the earlier Act and the 
Acts passed afterwards (whictfate of idatively small importance), anii 
constitutes with them the code described as “The Tandolders Acts.i® 
to 1911. ” 
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The principal modifications ate (i) the laising of the limit of rent for 
small holding from £30 to £50, with the further inclusion of holdings 
if a hi^Jcr rent, the area of which does not exceed 50 acres (2); the distinc- ' 
ion made between two classes of small holders under the Act — (a) the 
landholders”, and (b) the “ statutory small tenant. ” (3) 

It is impossible at present to state precisely the number of existing 
loldings brought under the operation of the Act, but it may roughly stated 
IS between 50,000 and 60,000 {including the holdings of existing crofters) 

It about two-thirds of the agricultural boldii^s in Scotland. The number 
if persons returned in 1906 as occupying agricultural land of a gross annual 
lalue not exceeding £ 50 was 62,300 ; but this total includes a considerable 
lumber of persons whose land is excluded from the operation of the Act (4) 
jbile on the other hand it does not include those who occupy holdings 
scecding £50 in rent but not exceeding 50 acres in extent. 

The name "crofter” was abolished by the Act, and that of “ landholder" 
substituted. AU existing crofters became landholders at 1st. April 1912. 
He existing small holder who was not a crofter becomes a landholder if 
be or his predecessors in the same family have provided the whole or the 
greater pit of the buildings and other permanent improvements without 
receiving payment or fair consideration from the landlords. Otherwise 
be becomes a statutory small tenant. In the case of tenants from year 
io year, the provisions of the Act applied at 1st. April, 1912; in the case of 
easeholders they apply on the expiration of the lease, or the occurrence of 
1 ‘ break" in it. All ocpupiers of new holdings constituted under the Act 
xcome landholders. 

There is no compulsion on landlord or tenant to take any steps to bring 
1 existing holding under the operation of the Act, but they may come to 
1 agreement that the tenant is a landholder or a statutory small tenant, 
either of them may apply to the Land Court to decide w'hether the hold- 
ig is one to which the Act applies, and if so whether the tenant is a land- 
ilder or a statutory small tenant, and to fix a fair or an equitable rent ac- 
irdingly. 


§ 6. The landholder. 

The landholder’s tenure is essentially that of the crofter. He has 
lie right — subject to the fulfilment of certain statutory conditions, and 
object also to a right of resumption by the landlord for certain purposes, 
nth the sanction of the Land Court — to occupy the holding perpetually at 

Id .t Freuch translation of Uk full text is given in the Annuaire IrUfrnational dt U^isfaHon 
1911, pp. 695-727. 

(2) Except in the district of I^ewis, where the limits are £30 and 30 aaes. 

(3) Tills flisUnction was not originally induded in the Bill, but was introduced in the course 

'^scttssiwi. 

(+) The kinds of land excluded arc given, in sec. 26 of the Act. 
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a rent fixed by the land Court, with power of renunciatioil and of bentw 
to a member of his family (i); failing bequest his right in the holding^ 
scends to his heir-at-law, but the holding cannot be snb-divided. Resitiem 
on the holding is no loiter necessary, but the existing small holder mw 
reside within two miles of his holding if he is to be qualified under the Aq 
The provisions as to compensation on renunciation or removal remain 
changed. 

The change of name from crofter to landholder is a consequence oftie 
extension of this tenure to the whole of Scotland. The effect of the earlie, 
Act was to give legal validity to an old customary form of tenure in the Hist 
lauds, but the new Act created in the rest of Scotland a new species of tci 4 ( 
which required a new term. 


§ 7. The ST.WOTOKY SMAtl, TENANI. 

The statutory small tenant is an occupier, otherwise qualified nmlf, 
the Act, of a holdii^ where the landlord has provided or paid for the whj], 
or the greater part of the buildii^, etc. By far the greater proportion 
the existing smallholders in the area of Scotland not included in the croft- 
ing coimties come into this class. The tenant has in this case a pmi 
jack right to a renewal of his tenancy on its expiration, on the same teas 
as before. But if he and his landlord cannot agree on the amount of th 
rent and the period of the lease, either of them may apply to the Band Cort 
tofixan equitable (2) rent and to fix the period for which the tenancy isli, 
be renewed —generally, in practice, seven years. Thus, with the right tJ 
have his rent fixed by the I, and Court, and with the right to a perindicj) 
renewal of his occupancy, the statutory small tenant shares the esseotuk 
of the landholder's tenure. As in the case of the landholder, his riglis 
extend to his statutory successors. It should be noted that this class 
of tenant is limited to those existing at 1st. April, 1912, and their statute 
successors. No new tenant can be placed in it. On the other hand, i 
the landlord fails to maintain the buildings, etc,, in a reasonable niamie, 
the Land Court may declare the statutory small tenant to be a landholder.j 
It is also possible to turn any such holdings, when they become vacan' f 
into landholders' holdings, as “new holdings.’’ 

§ 8. Preservation of existing sM.aa hoewnc-?. 

Besidp these provisions for the benefit of existing small holders, fk 
Act contains provisions for securing the continued exstence of small tf 
as such. When a landholder's holding falls, or is about to fall, vacail 

(t) The landholdet may also, with the consent oi the Jiand Court, assign his WW 
membei of Ws famiiy if he is no longer aNe by reason of illness, old age or inSrmity, to 
It himsdf. 

ii] Directions as to tlie method trf fixing the rent are given in Sec. 26 {8| of the Act. 
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jie lantilord must intimate the fact to the Board, and he may not, without 
|je Board’s consent and the intervention, on their application, of the Band 
loort, let it except to a new holder under the Act or to a neighbouring 
^dholder for the enlargement of his holding. A holding which has been 
■ccttpied by a statutory small tenant may be let to a tenant outside the 
tope of the Act, or it may be let as a " new holding” to a landholder, but 
t may not be merged in another holding without the consent of the Board, 
The Board are further required to compile a Register of Small Holdings, 
jhether occupied by landholders or statutory small tenants or not. The 
tegister is to include all agricultural holdings within one or other of the 
imits of rent and acreage laid down in the Act. 


§ g. Form.wion of new hoi.dikgs. 

The Act in no way affects the right of a landlord to form a .small hold- 
ing and let it to a tenant on any terms which may be arranged between 
them. Extensive powers are, however, conferred on the Board and on the 
hand Court for the constitution of new holdii^s. The procedure is laid 
down in Section 7 of the Act. Two alternative courses are contemplated— 
agreement with the landlord of the land which it is proposed to form into new 
holdings, and procedure by means of a Compulsory Order issued by the 
hand Court on the application of the Board. The first steps are taken 
liythe Commissioner for Small Holdings, one of the members of the Board, 
^’ho is charged with the duty of reporting to the Board on the demand for 
Idings in any district and the supply of land available (i) to meet it, 
d of entering upon negotiations with the landlords of such land for the 
justment of a scheme of land settlement. If the landlord refuses to 
gotiate, or if no agreement can be reached on the scheme submitted 
•the Commissioner, the Board may apply to the Band Court for a Compul- 
ry Order to make the scheme effective. The Court is to determine what 
id. if an) , specified in the scheme is to be formed into holdings, what 
the fair tent for each holding, and whatever else may be necessary to make 
e scheme effective and to adjust the rights of patties concerned. In 
e normal course the Court will indicate in their Order what amount 
compensation they think is due to the landlord and to the present tenant 
: My) of the land, as a consequence of the formation of the new holdings, 
either of these persons claims compensation to an amount exceeding 
jw, he may have his claim settled by arbitration instead of by the Band 
»wt. Should the Board think the amount of compensation awarded 
akes the scheme unduly expensive, they need not proceed with it. Should 
*y determine to proceed, they will make the Order of the Court effective 
■ *”tenng on the land, carrying out any works that may be necessary, 

ig For tile Unritadous on the choice of land for this purpose sec Section 7 (z), (5} and (t6) 
Section 26 of the Act, 
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3 1 rtiiaiifipfi aoidicants as landholders on the new holij. 
andestabli^gd ^ ^ en^^ed to give reasonable coiKideratin 
is^ thus formed. ^ landlord to any applicant, and, other thi^ 
to toSe^erence to applicant prder^ by^ 

being equal, t^J are t p p ^ towards the estabhshment oi 

The assistance p ^ Access roads and water supply, whae 

new holdings is give . to the landholder. The wotkth® 

necessary, are of either the landlord or 

undertaken does not to i^nSiord be able to demand rat 

tenant, m the ku^ tha L^ans are made to new holdcK 

for them nor the ton“ ^ding loans are repayable by instahneab 
for buildings and for ^ of f 4 per annum for each f roo W 

^?totadudes repayi^ent of principal, payment of interest on ort 

Sol" &en Jelrs. . The Act does not provide for the making 
^ loans for the purpose of stocking holdings. 


§10 


Enlaroement of existing holdings. 


, c?” ■S'" 

the earlier Act it was neces^ . ^ ^ 

ai». and ««t of tb. „ i. „b i. 

„ to .to Tb. I“d » 

holding as a statutory small tenant. 


§ II. The SCOTTISH land court. 

The Land Court consists of hve members appointed by tte 
the recommendation of the Secretary for Scotland^ iStisS 
of the Court had been since 1908 Chairman of th^toft«« 
in the case of the Commission, one of the members mast be ah 

the Gaelic language. .11 „,*tPis ' ’ " 

The Court have full power to hear and deterge dl m^ei 
and of fact for the purposes of the Small Landholders Acts. 
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law app«^ made to the Court of Session, who are finally to de- 

fine them without further appeal to the House of I/wds. 

Ihiee members form a quorum, and one or more members may exer- 
e delegated powers subject to review by the full Court of three or more 
.jjjbers. The ofScials employed by the Court include clerks, surveyors, 
«ssors, et< -. but unlike other courts of law they have no executive of- 
3S to put their decrees in force. These decrees are executed by the sher- 
■ of the county in which the holding concerned is situated. 

The work of the Court falls under three main heads — 

(1) Applications for the determination of the status of existing hold- 
is and for the fixing of a fair or an equitable rent. 

’ (2) Applications relating to other powers exercisable by them in re- 

tion to existing holdings. 

(3) Applications by the Board for Compulsory Orders in relation to 
benies for the constitution of new holdings or the enlargement of existing 
ildings. 

The headquarters of the Court are in Edinburgh, but most of their 
wk under heads (l) and (2) is done locally, and under the provision for the 
leidce of delegated powers two or even three sections of the Court may 
lal at one time with cases in different districts. Applications are heard 
.some convenient place, and in most cases the holding is inspected by the 
»urt before they give their decision. 


§ 12. Work of the land coi.rt. 

When the Land Court came into existence there were 634 cases left 
t by the Crofters Commission, and up to 31st. December, 1912, the date 
rhich their first report is made, they had received 1,808 further applica- 
is of aU kinds. Of these 1,569 were from the crofting counties, 146 were 
m the county of Bute, and 93 from the remaining counties of Scotland. 

[ overwhelming preponderance of cases from the crofting counties is 
: to the fact that the operation of the Crofters Act had for 25 years 
m familiar in these localities, and the more extended rights conferred by 
I new Act were at once taken advantage of, while in the rest of Scotland 
: procedure was unfamiliar, and small holders did not at once avail 
fflselves of their rights. The one exception is the county of Bute, or 
iher the island of Arran, Small holders there had long fdt it a griev- 
ce that they were excluded from the eperation of the earlier Act, and 
sy at once took steps to secure the benefits conferred by the new Acts, 
uing the year 1913 the number of applications received from the other 
mties of Scotland has rapidly increased. 

Up to the end of the year 1912 the Court had dealt with 646 applica- 
Of these cases, 256 were first applications by landholders for the 
original rents amounted altogether to £2,227 
w fair rents fixed to £ 1,568, a diminution of 30 per cent. The arrears 
"Bted to £ 1,722, of which 84 per cent, was cancelled. There were 
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99 appUcations by landboldeis (or revaluation. In these cases the tat, 
Sddready been reduced by the Crofters Commission from *914 tofj^ 
and a further reduction of 20 per cent, was made, the new rents amcmtiMt 
£562. In 89 cases equitable rents were fixed for statutory small te^ 
the original rents amounted to £ 1,582, and the new to £ 1,18'), a dimiuetij^j 
of 25 pet cent. It will be observed that the average rent of the holfcl 
of the statutory small tenants concerned is considerably higher than tj 
of the holdings of the landholders. This is accounted for partly by the fjj 
that the former were of larger average acreage than the latter, and pam, 
by the fact that the rent in the case of statutory small tenants necessaii 
consists in a greater degree of payment on account of improvements 4 
fected by the landlords The remaining applications dealt with weied, 
miscellaneous character. 

A large number of important legal questions emerged in the considai 
tioB of these cases ; the Orders of the Court in cases of special interests 
given in the Report, with the explanatory notes accompanying the Orfc 


§ I J, ThB B0.«D of AGRlCUtTlIRE FOR SCOTL.AND. 

The Board of .■Vgricultuie consists of three members, the Chairman nf 
two Commissioners, appointed by the Crown on the recommendation f 
the Secretary tot Scotland. One of the Commissioners is designated Cin 
missioner for Small Holdings, and is specially charged with certain dotii 
relating to the constitution of new holdings, etc. The work of^the Boardi 
carried out in accordance with the instructions of the Secretary for Sal 
land, who is the Minister reponsible to Parliament for the administiatiii 
of the Small Landholders Act. The Board is charged with the gew 
duty of promoting the interest of s^icolture, forestry and other nin 
industries in Scotland,* collecting statistics, making inquiries, e^rimal 
and research, and aiding and developing instruction in these subjects .1 
the powers and ’ duties formerly exercisable in Scotland by the Boaidi 
Agriculture and Pisheries were transferred to the Board by the Act of lan 
except those relating to diseases of animals and ordnance survey, which w» 
reserved. There were also transferred to it the powers and duties of ti 
Congested Districts Board (which ceased toexi.st at ist, April, 1912), andtl 
supervision exercised by the Scotch Education Department over agricdta 
education in Scotland, while new powers were created and new dam 
were laid upon it with regard to small holdings, as akeady indicate. 

In the internal organkation of the Board, the Commissioner foiSiH 
Holdings is head of the Land Division and the other Commissioner is to 
of the Agriculture Division. The other principal ofBciers are : - SecretaiJ 
Accountant ; Superintendent of Statistics and Intelligence ; in the LaodJ 
vision four Sub-Commissoners for Sm 11 Holdings, Chief Survej'oi m 
StaS of Assistant Sub-Commissioners and Surveyors ; in the Agricalh 
Division, Chief Inspector, Superintendent of Live Stock, Superintend®* j 
Seed-testing Station, and staff of Inspectors, The duties of the B<»’“ 
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ation to Forestry are immediately committed to the Commissioner for 
[jll Holdings. An Adviso^ Committee has been appointed by the 
cretary for Scotland to advise the Board in this matter, and an Advisory 
licei has also been appointed. 

the sum available for the Board’s work, known as the Agriculture 
-otland) Fund, is £200,000 per annum, of which £35,000 represents 
' juffl previously paid to the Congested Districts Board, and £165,000 
a new Parliamentary grant. The Fund is to be expended on the consti- 
tion and equipment of new holdings, loans to existing landholders for 
ildings, and in connection with the other duties of the Board, including 
ose transferred from the Congested Districts Board. The administrative 
^nses of the Board are met, not out of the Fund, but out of a separate 
irliamentary Vote. In addition to the Fund, certain sums are made avail- 
fe by the Development Commissioners for the schemes of the Board in 
anection with agricultural education and research, the improvement of 
je-stock, etc. 


§ 14. Work of the board of agricuu'ure. 

bmdl HMings —When the Board began their work on ist. April, 1912, 
out 1,700 applications for new holdings and for the enlargement of exist- 
; holdings awaited them. By the e nd of the year 1912 the total number 
155,353, of which3,370 were for new holdings andi,982 for enlargements, 
the applications for new holdings fully five-sixths came from the crofting 
unties, the rest of Scotland contributii^ only 550 (i). The reason for 
is preponderance is, as already stated in connection with the work of 
t hand Court, that the full privileges of fixity of tenure and of judicial 
it have been familiar in the crofting counties since 1886. There is reason 
believe that when the benefits conferred by the Act are fully understood 
the southern counties, there will be an increasing and steady demand for 

.dbont 50 per cent, of the appheants desired holdings of over 23 acres ; 
it 500 asked for holdings between 10 and 25 acres, and about the same 
tuber for holdings under 10 acres, while many stated no definite area, 
e larger holdings are such as will occupy the whole time of the holder 
ibis family. In the northern districts the smaller holdings are of the 
type, where the holder either practises some other indnstry. such 
Sshing, or desires to have along with his small arable holding a share in 
utuon grazings. In the lowdand districts the smaller holdings are applied 
by men who either have some other regular employment or intend to 
• die land for market gardening or the like. 


bl h the case of applications for enlargements the proportion from the crofting counties 
L treater. This is explained by the fact that such applications can he made only 

faidholtes. 
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As the Board are anaUe to give assistance towards the ; 
holdings, the possession oi a certain amount of capital either in 
in stock is one of the necessary qualifications for suitable applieaatr^ 
the whole number of 3,370 applicants, more than 400 stated their ca iu 
as over £200, more than 500 as between £100 and £zoo, and about™ 
as between £50 and £100. ^ 

As soon as the pre iminary erramination of the applications was 
pleted, the Sub-Commissionets for Small Holdings began to make)* 
inquiries, and by the end of the year they had interviewed over 
applicants. Their investigations showed that a large proportion ol 
were men of good character and adequate experience in the world» 
land and the management of stock. At the same time inquiries were ca ' 
out with a view to discovering land available for new holdings Thi 
are directed preferably to select land falling out of lease, where the 
tenant does not wish to renew his occupancy, and this course would 
be followed in any case, in order to avoid disturbance of present tenim, 
and to relieve the Board of the necessity of paying compensation on s 
ground. The Board will also, sofaras practicable, preferablyarrangefor^ 

formation of small holdings from the large area of land in Scotland Kta 
was formerly cultivated, but which for various reasons has been alloi* 
during the past century to fall back into the condition of permanent pastm 
Apart from the limitations set by the Act to the choice of land, theremi 
at first a certain unwillingness on the part of landowners to resixmd to 4 
Board’s overtures regardii^ land on their estates which might be availsH 
for holdings. This has now in large measure disappeared as the red 
of growing familiarity with the procedure provided by the Act, MoSi 
the schemes initiated by the Board will, it is anticipated, go before the hu 
Court for the issue of a Compulsory Order. This procedure will, howeu 
be adopted in many cases not because the landowner is hostile to thewU 
proposal, but because agreement has not been reached in details or heat 
It is desired that the sanction of the Court should be given to the schemi 
arranged. 


By 31st. December, 1912, the Commissioner for Small Holdings I* 
opened negotiations with landowners in regard to schemes of land settkj 
meat affecting the applications of about i.ooo persons. Some of tiw 
sc^mes were abandoned as impracticable for one reason or anotkii 
other cases the scheme was carried through by voluntary agreement ;i 
rthers again it was arranged with the landowners that the scheme stall 
D j Land Court, and in a considerable number of cases S 

Board decided on the same course because of the opposition of the landow 
to the Khcme as a whole. Altogether at the end of the year the ft* 
ted decided to make appHcation to the Court for Compulsory’ Ordeisi 
holdings for 298 persons and for the entogeun 
or tne iwldmgs of 179 persons, chiefly in the crofting counties. Theie « 
also a large number of schemes spread, all over Scotland in regard to «t» 
negotiations were in progress. The number of practicable proposals bef« 
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; BoMii has shown that the limit to the numbei o£ small holdings which 
1 be created will be determined by their financial resources. 

Under the provisions for the preservation of existing small hol ding s 
. Board have dealt with a considerable number of cases of holdings fall- 
1 vacant. Generally speaking, the landlords of the holdings have shown 
readiness to co-operate with the Board with regard to the disposal of 
an, and in some instances have asked the Board to endeavour to find new 
lants for them. 

Many inquiries have been made by existing tenants as to their status 
te the Act, which the Board have thought it incumbent on them as far 
possible to deal with, barge numbers of explanatory leaflets have been 
itributed, and in particular copies of leaflets describing the eftect of the 
t on present occupiers have been sent, along with schedules for the Re- 
,ter of Small Holdings, to all existii^ small holders. Another matter 
ling under this dimsion of the Board's work is the management of the es- 
;es purchased by the Congested Districts Board ; the circumstances con- 
tted with them have already been described, 

AgricuUute. — Much of the administrative work of the Board under 
is head, as well as their statistical work, touches the interests of agricul- 
te in general. This applies to the powers exercised by them under the 
tious Acts afiecting agriculture, the administration of which was trans- 
red to them on their establishment ; to the duty laid upon them of aiding 
sarch; aud to the supervision now exercised by them over the work 
the Agricultural Colleges, 

Many of their activities arc, however, specially directed to the assistance 
small holders, in pursuance of the general policy embodied in the Act 
MU ; and in accordance with the plan of this paper a more detailed 
CDimt of these will now be given. 

During the first nine months of the Board's existence little could be 
ine for the promotion of agriculture beyond carrying on and extending 
e work of the Congested Districts Board, and laying the foundations 
larger and more comprehensive schemes. Most of the schemes for the 
ipiovement of live stock have been extended to the whole of Scotland. 

These embrace: 

(i) Cattle breeding. -The Board have carried on in the congested districts 
K plan of lending bulls, which remain the' property of the Board, to prop- 
Ij organized local committees. Both in these districts and in the rest 
: Scotland they are also prepared to make grants to recognized societies 
t the purpose of enabling them either to purchase or to hire approved bulls, 
n essential part of this scheme is that the bulls must be available for the 
iivice of cows belonging to small holders, cottars, shepherds and farm 
^ants at reduced rates ; and the full grant will be payable only if a cer- 
10 number of such cows have been served by the bull in respect of which 
^ giatit is made. 

(z) Horse breeding.— Besides carrying on the schemes of the Congested 
istncts Board for the improvement of the breed of Highland ponies in the 
®Sestefl districts and that of Clydesdale horses in certain of these districts, 
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the Boaid have made anangements for enabling small holders in other pa,^ 
of Scotland to obtain the service of stallions hired by horse-breeding soij 
eties. The subscriptions of small holders to such societies ate pajj 
by the Board, who also pay half the fees for the service of their mans 
to a certain maximum, and make a grant to the society in respect of tji 
work involved in carrying out the scheme. The giants can be obtai^l 
only by approved societies which hire approved and registered stallionl 
While designed to assist small holders in particular, this scheme #•>'1 
benefit all classes of draught horse breeders. 

The Board have further taken over the schemes of the Board of 
culture and Fisheries for the encouragement of light horse breedii^, a j 
as these apply to Scottland ; and a Register of stallions of all breeds, nmi 
the same regrilations as are imposed by that Board in England and Wall 
is kept by them. 

(3) The Poultry Improvement Scheme has been extended to the wlioi 
of Scotland, for the benefit of small holders. 

(4) Sheep-breeding. — in this case the Board have continued the wor 
done by the Congested Districts Board on the same plan. 

(5) Pig-breeding.— Tins branch of agriculture has been much neglects 
in Scotland. The Board have, therefore, prepared a new scheme foi tb 
payment of grants to recognized societies on similar conditions to tljs 
made to cattle-breeding societies. 

The Board have carried on the other schemes of the Congested Distna 
Board for the development of agriculture in these districts, including ti 
assistance given to agricultural shows. A scheme of prizes for the te 
managed small holdings, originally connected with the last-named schem 
has now been extended to the whole country. 

The schemes of the Board for the improvement of agriculture are caniij 
out in close co-operation with the Agricultural Colleges at Aberdeen, Edit 
burgh and Glasgow. Each of these colleges has allotted to it a large m 
in which extra-mural teaching is provided by instructors stationed in eacl 
county or group of counties, who conduct systematic classes in agiioiltiiii 
horticulture, poultry-keeping, dairying and bee-keeping, give lectures ot 
these and other subjects, conduct field experiments and demonstratioii, 
and give general advice to those who may consult them. They are thii 
brought closely into touch with those whom the schemes of the Board m 
intended to benefit. The management of the schemes is in certain ca*s 
committed to them, and in general their co-operation is of great value. 

The Board recognize, however, the necessity for a system of educatioi 
intermediate between that given in the Colleges themselves and that give* 
by the county instructors, and they hope that it will he possible for ttan 
to establish institutions where short practical courses of instruction «if 
he provided for those who find it impossible to take the full courses attlit 
Colleges. It is dear that the ultimate success of the system of landholdi*? 
estabhshed under the Act will depend ufxin the capacity of the small hdto 
to produce from his holding the utmost that the land is capable of 
ing, and this can best be secured by the efficient training of the indwl*! 
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■ idei and by the development of co-operation to a fuller extent than it 
s at present reached in Scotland. 


CONCLCSION. 


The form of tenure thus established for small holdings in Scotland differs 
ndainontally from the small ownership set up in Ireland by the Land 
itchase Acts, and from the tenure of those sm^ holders in England who 
iijet recent legislation are the tenants of County, or Parish Councils. The 

t dholder or statutory small tenant remains the tenant of the owner of 
land which he occupies, and the rights of the landlord as owner of the 
[ are reserved by the Act The relations between landlord and tenant 
however, on the application of either party, removed from the sphere 
private contract and made subject to statutory provisions. The tenant 
ihis statutory successors have a right to the continued occupation of the 
[ding, but this right cannot be assigned to any person who is not a mem- 
r of the family. The landholder who has received a loan from the Board 
Agriculture for the purpose of erecting buildings is, in respect of them, a 
ichasing proprietor, but for the land he pays only a fair land rent, and 
iis rated for local purposes on this land rent alone, as occupier, and not 
the buildups and other improvements. 

Small ownership is comparatively rare in Scotland, and the system 
aiifamiliar. The experiment of the Congested Districts Board, already 
ntioned, illustrates the difficulties connected with the establishment 
mall proprietors. On the other hand, the system embodied in the Land- 
dtrs Acts prevents a small holding from being sold, mortgaged or divided, 
d leaves the occupier free from the burdens attached to the ownership 
laud, while it ensures to him and his heirs the chief advantage of ownership 
giving him security of tenure, which, together with the fixing of a judi- 
1 rent, will justify him in improving liis holding to the utmost extent 
»hich he is capable. 



JAPAN. 

fluctuations in prices and wages. 


OPPICIAl SOURCES; 

( 3 -'' S^Ustic^ y^r^ooO »/ 

Departme«to£AgricuUur..nd Co™. To^o. 

OTHER Sources: 

VOKOHAK. SHOCVO^HO obpp6 (MoniMy BuMin 0/ tU Yoko^m a* 

k-an (^ Gio»« Pro^im 0 / Pri« ^ 

SWvo .SM»<w of January I50>.. 1913- 


Introduction. 


The general fact of the rise in prte of P^o™ ^ 

which is becoming daily more observable m 

rise to discontent among the poorer cla^s Japan 

and those in authority to seek means for its ^ JiS 

The rapid political and economic transformation of the cou ^ 

h more s^ble to the effects of this prodigious progress than ano 

““KS however, be imagined that brfore the g 

had not sometimes suffered from severe econotmc ^ at wd 
eral, but the causes were of a far more simple order t ^ 

to-day. Consequently, it was easier to devise remedies an 
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less time. Bad harvests, civil or foreign wars, disasters and floods 
be chiel causes of want or poverty, and when the transitory conditions 
„ tbe natural variations in prices had ceased to exist, all was again 
)ie and the balance was re-established of itself, 
be conditions to day are very difierent. The J apanese Empire has now 
ilY to fill made for itself among the great powers, 

] are aware that so serious a task must cost a nation many sacrifices, 
bis is truer in the case of Japan than in any other, above all in view of 
lormous rapidity with which it has progressed, so that there has been 
■ermediate period in which the country might adapt itself to its new 
lions. 

t is enough to cast a glance at a few figures relatmg to the fluctuations 
>bnancial situation of Japan, to see how' enormous they are. In 1899, 
rublic debt, still entirely to creditors within the conntry, was not 
bo 000 yen, or on an average 8 yen 8 or 22 fr. 70 per inhabitant, 
jj'tbe public debt amounted to 2,500,000,000, more than 1,400,000,000 
dtte on foreign loans. The average per inhabitant was thus 47 yen 2 or 
s 77, The necessary consequence of this increase was a correspond- 
acrease of fiscal charges. Confining ourselves to a consideration 
i total increase of these charges, we obtain the following data, too 
cant tor a comment. 


^eats 

Tflzes 

State 
Sctvkes 
and Monopolies 

Stamp 
And ottier 
Doties 

Avetase 

pet 

Inhabitant 

— 


' MUUons of 



1899 .... . 

. . 129 

36 

16 

2.5 

1901 

139 

46 

18 

3.2 

1903 

. . 146 

57 

23 

3-4 

1905 

. . 252 

98 

48 

5-4 

1907 

316 

140.5 

34 

6.6 

1909 

. ■ 321 

114 

45 

6.8 

1911 . . . . 

. . 328 

132 

48 

6.6 

1913 

. . 336 

141 

53 

6.9 


‘axes caimot be considered as a sufficient indication of the greater 
s wealth of a population of so varied a character as that of J apan. W e 
lot here to study the Japanese fiscal system which, by the way, is 
the wisest that has been adopted up to the present, in respect 
progressive system of taxation and of the prudent and enlightened 
of the articles to be taxed. But we would further desire, before speak- 
the fluctuations in prices and wages, to give a few figures in relation 
other general causes that have had a considerable influence on these 
itions. 
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Thus we see the averse rate ot discount in the principal ciet, 
lishments'is to-day very high (lo %) the officM tate remaijs^ 
fi 3/ 0/ With respect to these, Japan is returning to its tnaano, 
of iQos! after the official and the bank rates had fallen m 1910 to 4 ■ 

7 3 / 0/ respectively. , . . , 

' ' tL serious crisis of 1908, the result of the general cnsis of thtj 
iuB vear had in fact caused really enormous rises ; m July the offidj 
and the bank tate were respectively 7. ^ % and 11%. The general coni 
of the Japanese money market improved later on. As we have sa« 

official rate fell as low as 4%% and the bank rate to 7 i/, %.Eutmo^ 
iQii a new rise began, which as yet shows no sign of an arrest. TM 

a^ ve all to the constant increase of industry, as a result of which the jJ 
for capital becomes daily more pressing. The loan of £ 9,175,000, rajJ 
London in February, 1911, certainly improved the position of the ,1 
market a little, but its effect was only temporary. Immediately afterwai^ 
rates again began to rise and, in the course of 1912, the Bank of j 
had on three several occasions, to raise the official rate. 

’ 4.mong the many causes of the high prices of articles of first recs 
we must certainly not forget to consider the excess of the imports on 
exports, amounting to 237,000,000 frs. in 1912. Above all when we re® 
that about 78,000,000 frs. worth of rice was imported and that, it 
of a considerable reduction, the import duty on this article is still, iit 
100 kin, or 4.28 fr. per quintal. We shall return to this subject has 
To the causes of a purely financial character of which we have just sp 
we must also add others which are rather of an economic and social u 
The mode of living is no longer and can no longer be that of thirty 
ago, and this is the common experience of all progressive nations. It 
no corresponding increase in production to compensate for the increase 
sumption due to the altered mode of life and the increased population, 1 
a rise in prices. To these causes which may be called local, we mustals 
those of a more general character, affecting at once all the markets of ttei 
the increase of the population throughout the world, and that of the coii 
tion per head of agricultural produce, compensated to a very slight! 
by increased production. Wemust add that the output of goldismoiea 
ant, while the cost of extracting it from the ore has dwreased; the" 
the rural exodus has increased among the civilised nations ; the mm 
intermediaries is now excssive, as is also that of the trusts. And thac 
many other causes which, acting on the international market, havealw* 
ly influenced the conditions, certainly somewhat disturbed, of the Jap 
market. , . , , 

These summary remarks on the general economic situation 0 J 
or rather on the causes that have the most influence on that situs _ 
mit of our now studying the fluctuations in prices, wages, rfc., 
cent years, with a better knowledge of their causes. They will sent 
all to enable us justly to appreciate the effects. 
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§ 1 . Thb rI4k ftARKffr. 

In JapaOy the price of rice may be considered as the real indkation of 
j)St of living, not only because almost 80 % of the work of tte whole 
jiese s^ricoltural market is in connection with this grain, but also be- 
E the or&iary mode of life of the J apanese tends to make rice the article 
leatest consumption in the country. With the exception, perhaps, 
le lowest classes of society, who eat grains of inferior kind, we may 
that the Japanese live almost exclusively on rice, or, at any rate, it 
i be said that rice forms the most substantial part of their diet. Tims, 
being of enormous importance both for the national and domestic 
jjmy, we think it well to devote a special section to the study of the 
ket and of the prices of what is quite the most important agricultural 
Inct of J apan. We shall consider separately the most important problems 
ctly relative to the market for this product. 

(a) Production. — We have already had occasion in other articles, to 
ik at large of the money the Government and private individuals 
e spent in the attempt to increase as far as possible the production 
ice in the country. We beg to refer the reader to those articles (i), 
at is most to our purpose now is to consider what results have been thus 
lined. We therriore give the foUowir^ table showit^ the total pro- 
tioii of rice, the area of rice fields and the average yield per hectare 
lectolitres, for the years 1878 to 1912 : 



Cultivated (3) 

tola) 

Production 

Ylcid per heC 
tore io hectolitres 

— 

Cbo 

Koku 

— 

1878 .... 

. . . 2,489.765 

25.282,540 

18,36 

1883 . , . 

• • ■ 2.579.543 

30,671,492 

21.42 

1888 ... 

. . . 2,684,986 

38,645,583 

25.92 

1893 .... 

. • . 2,775,233 

37,267,418 

24.12 

1898 .... 

, . . 2,817,624 

47,387,666 

30.24 

1903 . . . 

. . . 2,864,139 

46,473,298 

29.16 

1905 . . . 

. . . 2,881,549 

38,172,560 

23.76 

1907 . . . 

. . . 2,906,092 

49,052,065 

30.42 

1908 . 

. . . 2,922,388 

51.933.893 

32.04 

1909 .... 

. . 2,938,074 

52,437,662 

32.22 

1910 .... 

• ■ . 2,949,440 

46,633.376 

28.44 

■911 .... 

. . . 2,973,009 

51,712,433 

31.22 

'912 .... 

. . . 3,003,082 

20,227,132 

30.06 


id Cfr. SvUain of Economic and Social Ht^i^cnce, February, 1913. p. zaSand June, T913, 
■0 et seqq. 

(d I Clio 0 ha, 99. 
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^ (rnm thescfieores, the inctease in prodnction was coasifc 
“hSTbetween 1893 a“d iSQS. .» was moretha, 
able, “ ^^o^han 18,000.000 hectoUtres. pymg an amualava. 
10,000.000 kokn,orm y ^his increase is only partly duet, 

age of rice fields, which was 42,391 cho in those fi„ 

the increase m tlw area in^proved methods of cultivation, wHdi 

r,K tS ss= pSs. p» i-u» hhg ..M i™” 

have allowed of the ^ considering the progress of agncnltom 

“■ f 1- ttt t to iy of a production subject to m^y influm«, * 
r ^^nt oS Moa Jtivated and the systems of ^ivation it wffl i, 
dependant of t^ eraeesfor the five years’ periods, m which accij 

Si“ « p-iy 1» «p. 

A¥tnge Prodoction Avenge Aqi^ 
Koku Production ig 


Five Yean Period* 


Area Cultivated 
Cho 


1882-1886 

1889-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 . • • • 

1902-1906 

1907-1911 . ■ • • 




2,599,104 

2,712,118 

2,769,914 

2,824,038 

2,874,477 

2,937.82t 

3,003,082 


31,812,659 27.96 

38,574.312 25.56 

39.351.458 25.56 

41,701,215 26.64 

43,862,175 27,54 

50,353.886 30,85 

50,227,132 30,11 


clinm an aooreciable and constant inciesse d 
These ffoS of the Government and the pre 

wShS n?w Lmine the point of second importance m relah.. 

year]! For the iLf^ pears the figures represent the actual amounts. 


Years 

gr five years’ 
perif^ 


Fopulaties 
of the 
Empire 


Average CoDJumpt' 
Cuosumplion !« 




1887-1891 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1902-1906 

1907 

igo8 

1909 

1910 


39,984,217 38.085.708 

41,811,306 39.825.270 

44,207,720 41,164,480 

47,162,964 48,232,075 

48,819,630 49,462,839 

49,588,804 51.899.888 

50,254,471 53,131.321 

50,984,844 53,697.364 


0,953 

0,952 

0,931 

1.023 

1.008 

1.045 

1,057 

1,053 
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^^5 we see, it is especially the total consumption of rice that has rapidly 
icreased, whilst, the avera^ consumption per inhabitant has indeed in- 
hut in less degree, without any really considerable fluctuations. It 
lay thaefore be deduced that of the two causes indicated above as havir^ 
ad the greatest influence in increasing consumption, the increase of the 
optilation is the most import^t. 

If^e compare the statistics of consumption with those of native pro- 
uction, we shall see how little proportion they bear to one another. I,et 
s consider, for example, the years, 1908, 1909 and 1910, in which the price 
f lice was highest. In those three years the difference between the amount 
loduced in the previous year and that consumed in the year in course, 
(as, respectively, 2,850,000 koku, 1,200,000 koku and 1,600,000 koku. 
B^rtation from Formosa partly made up for the difference in the years 
9)8 and 1909, as in those years it amounted to 1,100,000 and 1,050,000 
ioku, respectively. But in 1910, Formosa could only supply 722,000 koku 

0 meet the deficiency of 1,160,000 koku. Hence the necessity of facilitating 
Jie import from abroad, and the Government has given careful consideration 
, this. It understood that an abundant importation alone could reduce 

1 their normal rate the prices tending to rise vertiginously. But the im- 
jrtation from abroad could not alwa3rs be sufficient to exert a favourable 
daence on prices. Many causes, which it is not here the place to deal with, 
sessarily conspired to limit such importation. On the other hand, the 
apanese Govermnent could not but be alarmed at the injurious effects 
lis economic policy might have upon the national economy, above all as 
itge payments had to be made abroad, which is not to be considered one of 
le least reasons for the increased rate of exchange and the succession of 
(rious economic consequences due to it. In any case, in recent years, J a- 
en has become a large importer of rice. It must be considered as one of 
^principal customers of British India, as far as this commodity is con- 
iraed. Before proceeding with the study of the prices of rice, we think it 
ell to give here a few figures showing the amount imported into Japan 
m different countries in the period 1906-12. 


Country 

1906 

yea 

1907 

yea 

I9OS 

yen 

1909 

yen 

1910 

yen 

2911 

yen 

1912 

yen 

lia. . . 

I5,13I,3S8 

13,204,264 

7.54W* 

*•790.982 

*3707,998 

6,765,436 

18,486,930 

ma, , . 

270,749 

421,276 

291,496 

86,866 

55.768 

178,0^6 

, 453,5*6 

ai 

*►579.00* 

r»4,784 

6,035,869 

4441715 

1,363,858 

— 

— 


9482,297 

7,493.»7S 

6,685,281 

5,243»379 

3,53..634 

6,812,477 

8,345.791 


.,W8,S4« 

1,816,031 

W3«,48» 

2,018,892 

1.930,653 

1.950,749 

2,874,083 

w Cwmtrtes 

100 

1,203 

236 

1,983 

11.318 

14.507 

53.15I 

Total . . . 

26,172,079 

30,931,038 

.0,688,339 

■3J«5,8 i 7 

8,644,439 

17,721,083 

30,193.481 
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(c) Price. — In the preceding pages we have indicated a few 6f the oa,. 
causes of the rapd rise in price of tins article of Which the cdhsuhiption^ 
so great. But it would be too much to attribute the iSgrettable result ej. 
dusively to the above causes, for there are others not appment oti asupj,. 
ficial ejcamination and that no purely scientific investigation tCveals. j 
panese economists have been and ate still searching for the causes and t] 
best remedies to be applied. Among the many writers on the subj^ , 
shall mention Dr. Honda, one of the most prominent economists of Jajj, 
who, in an interesting article in the number of the review, Taiyo^ f, 
August, 1912, wrote as follows : 

" There is generally a constant tendency for the prices of all conmoi 
ities to rise, and the prices of cereals, which have also to follow the vids 
itudes of the market, cannot form an exception to the general rule. Cm 
sequently, the question of the price of rice is an extremely large one. it 
limits, though originally determined by the conditions of supply and demaij 
are also aSected by many other circumstances. 

Naturally, the increase in price is largely due to the import duties am 
conesponds with their increase. But it depends also on the conditions tjjja 
which purchase and sale are now conducted on the rice exchanges. Accoaul 
must, therefore, be taken of these various circumstances. 

With regard to the customs tariffs, public opinion has already dedaiti 
unanimously in favour of their complete abolition. But the fluctuation d 
supply and demand is not in itself sufficient to explain completely th 
vertiginous rise in price of this grain. In judging of this constant tsa 
dency to rise, we must remember that not only are there the prodtca 
but also the middlemen to be considered, and also that the large agrictl- 
tural producers are at the same time speculators. We must also rememtaj 
that, above all, in recent years, the iffiufficiency of the means of transpoit 
has become more and mote evident and that little progress has been mile 
in the matter of the circulation of capital for purposes of agricultural pw- 
duction. In the past, the farmer was content to produce and his aaps; 
were oflered on the market and sold at the prices of the day. Now thesiti 
ationis very different. Thefarmernolongerlimitshimselftoproducing, btli 
out of a desire of greater gain, he himself speculates in the price of his prodite. 

It is not to be denied that, recently, the spirit of speculation has rail 
rapid progress among our fanners. It is scarcely to be regarded as astooiil 
ing, since it is only a natural consequence of the present amount of specul- 
ation on the stock exchange. 

The middlemen who trade in securities and grain are constantly seal 
ing a large number of agents into all the provinces inviting and incitiiil 
the farmers to speculation. The farmers easily allow themselves to h 
persuaded by the often deceitful prospect of large gains to be made in ft 
future. And the same results would be produced even without this ac 
tion of the middlemen. The daily notices of sales at fixed terms 0 
themselves excite the sprit of speculation and among the centralisers* 
produce, the hope of s^ng at hi^er prices. The latter then limit ^ 
supply of rice on the market and this limitation suffices in itself to 
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e mint of specaalatipn among the producers. The action pf the specul- 
ors niph? course makes the price rise. 

The two facts we have just mentioned, on the one hand, the jnstigatiqn 
pmchase and the Kmitation of the supply of rice, and, on the other, the 
creased price, are logically coimected as cause and effect. When they 
ive in fact, kindled the farmers' desire of gain and awakened the spirit of 
ecdation by unprotected purchase, the large dealers need only limit 
e supply on the market. The incitement to purchase will he greater 
id greater and the price wiU naturally rise at a vertiginous rate.” 

These few words of the eminent economist are worthy of consideration, 
ir they suffice to show the fundamental cause of the rise in price of rice 
Japan. Let us add to these causes those already indicated, generally 
jrdy economic or purely social, and we shall have at least an approximate, 
not a complete explanation, of this disquieting phenomenon, 
het us now see what fluctuations there have been in the price of rice. 


Fluctuaiions in the Price of Rice bebeeen 1888 and 1912. 

[Average Annuai Price on the Exchangee of Tokio and Osaka). 

{in yen per koku). 



UaxltnuiD 

Wnltn^iTTi 

iTcragc 

Yctf 

Ugximum 


Atotw 

m - • ' • 

3.32 

4*56 

4*93 

I90I .... 

• 3-85 

11.20 

12,30 

189 ... 

8.07 

4.73 

6.00 

1902 ... 

14.32 

10.62 

12,70 

[90 ... 

10.85 

7-47 

8.94 

1903 .... 

25 52 

12.57 

14.42 

Iqi . . . . 

7.44 

6.68 

7.04 

1904 .... 

14.00 

12-57 

13.20 

1,1 ... 

7.57 

7*03 

7.24 

1905 .... 

14.14 

11-94 

12.82 

I93 . . - 

8.14 

6.fii 

7-38 

1906 .... 

1558 

14.02 

14.68 

l9.( . . . 

10.12 

7.56 

8.83 

1907 

17-72 

1545 

16.42 

i95 ■ . ■ . 

9*34 

8.30 

8.88 

1908 .... 

16.61 

1399 

15-74 

klEi ■ . . . 

10.60 

9.03 

9.65 

1909 ■ . . 

1565 

11.70 

13.67 

47 ... . 

13-91 

10.17 

11.98 

1910 . . . 

1505 

11.50 

13-25 

98 ... . 

16.87 

9.81 

74.79 

1911 .... 

18.60 

15-70 

17.15 

99 - - . . 

I2 .o 6 

9.10 

10.03 

1912 .... 

22.10 

1730 

19.70 

00 . , . , 

12.80 

II.2p 

11.96 







Takii^ 100 as the average price, we get the following corresponding 
ex numbers for the years 


1902 107 1908 135 

1903 121 1909 Ill 

1904 114 1910 115 

1905 112 1911 149 

1906 128 1912 176 

19C7 142 
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We shall also give the following figures showing the fluctuations j 
prices in the months of June. July, August, and September, 1913^ ^ 
the Yokohama Exchange (in yen per koku). 


Ifontii 

UazimoB 

Mafaliwn 

Average 

forue 

Month 

June . , J 

IjM 



24.115 

jmy 


22.60 


24.01 

August 




23.J7 

September 




22 .J 6 


These figures show an evident tendency to decrease when compaitj 
with those for the second half year of igi2, for those were the higtst 
prices ever reached in Japan. Inany case, in spite of this slight decrease, tk 
average price of rice in 1913 was about 22 yen 80 per koku, which gives, j 
respect to the average for 1900, an index number of 191. We may.therefon,' 
say that, in only thirteen years, the price of the most important commo&jl 
on the Japanese market, of the first necessity for the population, hasir ^ 
aeased by mote than 90 % or on an average by 7 % a year. 


§ 2. FttrCTUATIONS IN PRICE OP OTHER COMMODITIES. 


We desired to make a specially detailed study ofthe fluctuationsinpiiu 
of rice, because it is a commodity far exceeding in importance all others botl 
for the Japanese market and Japanese consumption. To complete ourstui] 

it is, however, necessary also to consider the fluctuations in price of the otla 

principal commodities. Generally, also, they conespond with those observd 
in the case of rice. Indicating by too the average prices for igoo, * 
we have already done in the case of rice, we obtain for the following yeas 
and the various commodities considered, the following index numbers: 










I39| 97j 115 
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If we add to this list other goods, not dealt with here for want of space, 
li as calico, cotton goods etc., also of the highest importance for 
sumption and take the average for them also for the years after 1900, 
get the following index numbers: 


1902 . . . 

• • 99 

1907 .. . 

• • 133 

1903 .. . 

. . 109 

1908 . . . 

. . 136 

1904 .. . 

. . 119 

1909 .. . 

. . 131 

1905 .. . 

• . 131 

1910 . . . 

. . 131 

1906 . , . 

. . 129 

I9II . . . 

• • 137 


From which we may conclude that the cost of living in Japan is 
<s very appreciably increasing, and that it has increased by 3S % 
only ten years, It must of course be understood that our calculations 
a only be approximate, above all because we should at least have 
ten account, in the case of each article considered, of its relative 
portance and assi^ed to it a corresponding co-efficient, which would 
Kt the general average according to the importance of the commodity 
Japanese consumption. But the calculation of a coefficient of this 
®e is too complicated and would require a number of data, some of 
ich are altogether wanting, while others we possess in too incomplete 
orm. We may, however, consider that the above index numbers give 
<ifficiently approximate id^ of the fluctuations in the cost of livii^ in 

















§ 3. Fluctoations in wages. 

to esMise whether the flofiteationsk wages ,9, 

* «> nr a of the rise m prices or whether they have b«, 
a consequence « , ^ confine ourselves to an emoi,, 

to considering the relation they beartoti 
atom of these flu<^ following paragraphs we shall study aHttk 

®"‘*^*StSrihut2^of the wales of workmen's famife. espedall, 

more in detail tkdistn u ^ condusions son*. 

i jss b«. .»« 

^ rtf fiw» method we have before made use oi, 

„ .» .* 
“ The total amount of these wages for the principal classes of 
in 1^00 was as follows ; 

(a) Agriculti^al Labourers. 

i Men 

Domestic Servants... ) ^Qj^en 
, i Men 

Day Labourers j ^Qmen 

i Men 

Sakwoitn breeders — J rj^omen 

Silk Spinners. 

Gardeners 

Fishermen 

(b) Various Factory Hards : 

< Men 

Weavers | Women 

Joiners 

Thatchers 

Msmufacturers of Articles of 

Esparto 

Carpet Makers 

Lodrsmiths 

Pottery Makers 

Paper Majors 

Printers 

Gcnnporitors 

Les us now see what increase there vf as in tiiese wagps fw tbe P®* 
1902-11 . We ghall use the index numbers for the purpose. 


yen 

32,120 

17,060 

(yearly wages) 

tr n 

» 

0,295 

(daily wages) 

” 

0,190 


0,308 


" 

0,193 


)> 

0,200 


" 

0,513 



0,389 


yen 

0,325 

„ M 

ft 

1,195 



0,500 


” 

0,585 


M 

0,465 

„ 

” 

0,495 


’’ 

0,475 



0,383 

” 


0,318 

0,340 

0,353 
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An examimtioii of this table dearly shows a consid^ble mc^j, 
^ - that is to say since the great economic crisis thioo^ 

wwL was ma^ by labour agitetj 
TSe^i^e^dlathe case^ of the prtes. the average of the bd« 


Agricttltural Labourers . 
Various Factory Hands 
General Average • • • 


1902 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

100.7 

105.0 

104.2 

110.2 

II 3-9 

124.9 

136.1 

131-6 

140.4 

1074 

107.1 

115-9 

110.9 

119.8 

1353 

I 4*9 

145-3 

148-3 

104.0 

106.0 

[10.0 

110.5 

116.8 

130.1 

1395 

138-9 

144-3 


m 




Tfrom these results, two other important facts may Ik l^t. 

L tS the increase in the case of the agn^toal labourers whtl 
up to ^10, was inferior to the increase in that of the factory hands, ™ 

considerably greater tk 

**"*'tare^ to the above statement, we summarise the figures ialk 

following table; 



A careful examination of these figures pemuts of our drawing some 
condusions. First of all, that the economic crisis of 1907 marlreo 
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j(jal pant at which the increase in wages ^an to exceed that of prices, 
^ther bom that date the economic and social situation of Japan has leal- 
improved can certainly not be settled in a mere brief article like 
. present; what may be affirmed with certitude is that this event of 
jh capital importance coincided with the period of greatest agitation and 
)iiomic atisis in agriculture and manufakores. 


§ 4, Importance oe the fluctuations in prices and wages for the 
domestic economy of working men’s families. 


The study we have here made, based on the economic facts included 
the official statistical tables, would be profitless, unless we endeavoured 
take account, at least briefly, of the effect of the fluctuation in prices and 
^ upon the domestic economy of workii^; men’s families. If we had 
express an a priori opinion on the matter, the fact that the wages have 
leased somewhat faster than the prices would lead us to conclude that 
E present conditions of the J apanese labourers must be, if not excellent, at 
y rate very satisfactory. Does the reality correspond with this appar- 
tly logical forecast ? That is just what we are going to investigate. First 
we must show the immense difference that there is between the aver- 
e wages in Europe and America and the average in J apan. According to 
atistics published by the Labour Office of the Tokio Society of Political 
ASoasiSdea(x{Skakwaiseisakugakukomttkyoka), the average earnings 
i expenditure per head for the town workmen of the various countries 
luld be as follows (l) 

Excess of EarpiBBf 



Earologs 

Expenditure 

Total 

% of Buoioip 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

Great Britain . 

2,804 

2,162 

642 

23 

United States . 

3.524 

2,675 

849 

24 

Germany . . . 

1,674 

• 1.491 

183 

10.8 

France . . , 

2.333 

1,715 

618 

26,5 

Jspan .... 

630 

610 

20 

32 


We see from these figures, first of all, that the budget of a Japanese 
sans family is not even ‘/s of that of an American artisan’s, hardly '4 
1 French artisan’s, % of that of an artisan in Germany and a little 
^ than ‘/j of that of one in Great Britain. 

hi Tlie figures for Great Britam, the United States, Germany and France are taken from 
‘mtal Reports of the British Board of Trade. 




B«t we most re»e?abef that prite pf oop^j^ties ip Jafa, 
fcom two to five times kss thap theif ptdioaiy jifiee % Ewgp 
and American markets. That would su^, at 1 ^ to some d^ree, 
piake up for the small wnui^ of the artisans. Them is, ho®«, 
another point to he considered, that the excess of the earnings 5 
the expenditure, which i* high^ ip France (26.5 %), is ojdy 3.6 
Japan. And we must give attention to this point, since, if a mar^ oftn 
than 20 % gives a possibility for saving, a surplus of 3 %, on the contrs 
is equivalent to almost certain loss. 

In order to establish a scientifically accurate comparison between 
situation of the Japanese artisans and that of those of other countries ] 
only standard we can adopt is that provided by the excess of the retaj 
over the expenditure, for if we even desire to compare the prices of coma 
hies in Japan and other couthiies, we must consider not only the ah 
ute prices, bu,t also the proportion of importance the commodities h 
for domestic economy, which differs substantially in Japan and tit 
Western countries. A study of such a character would evidently be too m 
plex and exceed the limits of a simple article. In any case, what wee 
affirm is that the kind of life led by the Japa^se artisan is undoubW 
inferior to that of the artisans of other countries. 

The Tokio Departinent of Agriculture and Commerce has recat 
made a careful enquiry into the existing economic conditions of the J apaa 
artisans. We sh^ utilise the results of this enquiry to pve our leadt 
some informatiou on the matter. 

We summarise here the results of the enquiry in relation to the coii 
tions of 1,627 artisans of the environs of Tokio. (The percentages sue I 
the month of May, 1912). 


Amouni of Wages 

Boose Rest 

Pood (Rice) 

Gentfil 

Bxpmditvt 

Yen 

% 

X 

% 

13.900 ...... 

• 15-7 

456 

28,; 

20.057 

18.1 

38.9 

43-C 

21-591 

20.5 

37-6 

415 

24.161 

18.8 

39-5 

41? 

24.461 

18.6 

35-3 

46,1 

26.730 

19.4 

33-1 

47-5 

29-469 

19.4 

34-1 

45 S 

34 - 657 - ----- 

. 17.1 

28.5 

544 

38-771 

20.6 

28.2 

5i-“ 

41-308 

ih.o 

33-1 

48.9 

46.500 

25.2 

27.3 

475 

50.000 

20.4 

20.4 

59* 
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Ifrom appears that in praportion as the wages increase 

house .rent increases slightly and the cost of food considerably 
liiiishes. The general expenditure tends to increase. We may cou- 
le that, within certain limits, the system of alimentation does not vary, 

. the increase in wages is almost entirely used for general expenditure, 
must also observe that the expenditure on food in the above table 
inly for rice, and is consequently from 25 to 50 % of the total amount 
at on food. Yet, independently of this, and taking account of all we 
le said in this article, we may reach the following important conclusion; 
lOUgh the increase in wages has been greater than the increase in prices, 
annot therefore infer that the mode of life of the Japanese artisan has, con- 
uently, improved in the same degree , for there is still in J apan an economic 
lation which keeps the artisan in a position of inferiority as compared 
h that his fellows in other countries have attained to. This is seen above 
ta be true, when we examine the question from the point of view of im- 
ived food and lodging, and the possibility of making reasonable savings out 
rages alone. 


SERVIA. 


SMALL RURAL INDUSTRIES IN SERVIA. 


OFFICIAI, SOUBCESl 

Rapoms presented to the Department of Agriculture on the Work Done to Pnn,„j 
Progress of Agricultural Economy and the Measures to be Taken for the pmjo. 
Publication of the Agricultural Department, Belgrade, 1911. (In Servian). 

Servia ai THE nravEESAi, ExHtamoN oe 1911 at Tumii. Published by the Depart*, 
of Commerce. Belgrade, 1910. Slate Printmg Office, 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Domestic ikddstiues m Sestia. Article In the Review. " Tsarlnsfci Glasnik" |Ci«i« 
fifessMtjef) 1910. (In Servian). 

Domestic MANOTACrtmE of Pieoi Tapestry. Article in the Monthly Review "Dtls’ 
(IPijr*), January, 1911, 


§ I. Ihtroddction. 

The industries auxiliary to agriculture are specially important in i 
country like Servia. It is economically speaking a young country, in ffMd 
manufactures have only just been started. 

There are no large landed estates and direct sale is the general nili 


Of TOO landowners. 



54-65 

% possess less than 5 

hectares. 

27-55 

% ” between 5 

and 10 hectares 

13-87 

% ” ” 10 

” 20 ” 

2,60 

% ” ” 20 

” 30 

1-33 

% ” more than 

30 ” 


The prevalence of small holdings and rather extensive cultivation s! 
the climatic conditions force the Servian peasants to undertake van® 
industries auxiliary to agriculture. The produce of these industries isv« 
considerable, forming one fourth of the total produce of the countiy, 
shows how important they are for the national economy. 
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§ 2. General view of the rural industries of servia. 

The small, ruial industries of Servia may be divided into two large 
jjses : those the sde purpose of which is to supply the family engaged in 
with the nece^ties of life, and those carried on for purposes of trade. 
36 first class is disappearing, as improved means of communication are 
iugu^ more and more within the reach of the people the manufactured 
lods and agricultural produce of which they have need, and such industries 
f. now almost confi^ to mountain districts and some isolated ^villages. 
3 the contrary, the industries carried on with a view to selling the produce, 
e maldng progress every day, on account of the profits they give. Amongst 
ose directly comected with reculture, let us especially mention, orchard 
Jtivation, sericiculture, livestock improvement and tapestry tn aHn g 
all give some particulars in regard to each of these. 


§ 3. Orchard cultivation. 


The cultivation of fruit trees generally is a very important source 
the national wealth of Servia, According to the estimates of the Depart- 
ent of A^culture, the revenue derived from the export of the various pro- 
ice of fruit trees in igio was. 14,000,000 francs and the value of the total 
laual yield is about 30,000,000 frs. 

The law of 1898, for the improvement of fruit tree cultivation, has 
rgely contributed to the development of this industry. This law orders 
at each district must have a nursery garden for fruit trees of an area 
at least 5 hectares. These nurseries must be organized and managed in 
toidance with the latest requirements of agricultural technique. Young 
ees as well as vines, must be sold at very low prices to the inhabitants of 
e district. Also every year practical courses of instruction must be given 
fruit tree cidtivation and basket making. Every commune must send at 
1 st two pupils to attend these courses, and maintain them at its cost, 
iless pupils present themselves who are willing to pay their own expenses. 
I addition, the superintendents of the nurseries must give practical lec- 
te in the various parts of their district, in which they must above all 
lal with fruit cultivation. 

The fruits most cultivated in Servia are plums, apples, pears and walnuts, 
larger area is covered by plum trees than by any other fruit tree. Accord- 
g to ofiicial statistics, the area planted with plum trees increased between 
“0 and igcg from 100,540 hectares to 141,180 hectares and yielded about 
.oco.cco frs, a year. 

Of the total crop of plums, a comparatively small amount is exported 
s to foreign markets, especially to Germany. These are the finest 
“ . gathered by hand, before they are quite ripe. A second portion, 

‘ ®gest, is made into prunes or a sort of jam called Mmis. Lastlv. 


*40 


seKtift 




a third portion, consisting of the worst kind of plums, is distiUd ^ 

*,cetv of Dlum drying is very thriving, Servian plum havi, 
“^^Sroad To enraurage it. the State provides lapro^ 
i^,f^1heir tJ valued instructs agricultural en^eersto 
f^th! Sa^ how to work them. It also orgra sp^ com*, 
TitaXTplum drying, to qu^ the peasants for makmg pnm« 

*“"w^a^rto%StiSthesale7pi^. either 

the plum seasmi . ^cultural sdiools, to examine the pnn*, 

2 Sgive ce^cates of good quality when deseed. The pa. 
offered lor sale a ^ „odr,ction of this certificate. If the prunes as 

tTte S“^th?y have been made from jiums nrt sofioienlly 
found to be bad, y . ordered to be confiscaW 

officially. The p ,, the cost of the operations. In casett 

turned to the “"^5' ^ ^ jf the plums are found to be insufSdenti! 

otSmmt^e ttrial to complete the drying pio« 
In Sse^d pnle?have been mixed with those of Menor qualil, 

.t. 


Year 

Quiotfth Exported 

Value Id Francs 

1900 . . . V ■ 

... 271,546 

8,001,482 

229,526 

6,990,844 


. . - 354.615 

8,951.294 


, . . 156,641 

5,013.360 


. . . 405.023 

6,274,544 

lyu^ .... 

. . . 376.139 

8,556,347 


482,701 

12,067,520 


426,480 

15.743,616 

lyuy .... 

1908 .... 

. . . 490.417 

10,350,721 


tike the prunes, the plnm jam is also subjected to the 
the committee. It is an important article of conMierce, as 
figures show: 
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yc«r 

Quintals fizported 

1900 ... 

86,160 

1901 

71,993 

1902 

145,079 

1903 

69,t4i 

1904 

151,802 

1905 

164,599 

igo6 

124,391 

1907 

133,059 

1908 

148,983 


Vahie is Prases 

2,716,491 

2,440,912 

3,626,454 

1,980,714 

3,070,078 

2,526,361 

3,175.087 

4,257,932 

3,251,093 


The export of plum brandy, although less important, must, however, 
t he passed over in silence. In 1908 the value of the brandy ejqjorted 
IS 95,763 frs. 

The apple tree is grown in nearly the same regions as the plum tree, 
iples are exported as fruit in large quantities, but the gathering and 
eking are not done in the best way, so the value of the fruit exported 
es not correspond with the weight. On the other hand, the industry 
drying apples is beginning to make progress and the Government is 
iking great efforts to ertend the knowledge required for the drying of 
lits, by means of practical lectures, so as to induce the fruit growers 
te to dry their fruit than to sell it fresh at low prices or use it to 
id their livestock. 


§ 4. Sericicuitore. 

The climate of Servia is very well adapted to sericiculture. In 1845, 
irseiy gardens of mulberry trees were established at the prefects’ offices 
d, two yrars later, the plants were freely distributed to the peasants. A 
idculturists’ society obtained a special concession andimportant privileges 
mthe last Parliament (1909 and 1910). This Society dates from as far 
ck as 1903 and, since its foundation, the number of families engaged 
silkworm rearing has more than doubled, as may be seen from the 
lowing table. 


•In 1900 - 10,102 families 

1901 12,650 ” 

1902 15,426 

1903 14,482 

1904 19,453 

^905 25,720 " 

^906 27,022 

^907 27,711 

^908 31,953 

^909 34,130 


nwducers oftai keep about M % of the coco^ to tmwmd aad 
the thread with cotton for arKctw of wear of boWMnti Consent 
■ hardly any of the fonuflea thatluwe molbeny itajis nejject aiiyUii» 
order to rear a certain quantity of sHkwonns. - ^ 

§ 5. Livestock imtrovxhsht. 


Servia is a country of Kwstock improvement and this depattmat, 
the national economy provides the principal occupation for the Senj 
peasant. It may therefore surprise our reaifors that we speak of it ii, 
article exclusively devoted to industries auxiliary to agriculture. But la 
ain forms of livestock improvement have this character of autilisiij 
the improvement namely of sheep and goats, which every Servian peia 
keeps on his farm, because their maintenance does not cost mndi iiijJ 
makes use of their milk, meat, wool or hair, very necessary in the hcii3 
manufacture of cloths and dothes etc. We may say as much witk^ 
to poultry improvement; every farmer has space enough for tKs alj 
sriffident quantify 0/ grain screenings, and every peasant family J 
almost every kind of poultry. To encourage poultry improvement • 
State has founded model poultry yards, where any one may leam thebi 
ness and obtain poultry and eggs either for money, or in exchange : 
agricultural produce. On the other hand, in 1909, a co-operaf 

society limited by shares was founded for the improvement of poift 
This society organizes the collective export of aU its members’ eggs > 
sees to it that they are all fresh and of excellent quality. 

We give below figures for the exportation of poultry and eggs f» 
1894 to 1909: 

live Fooltzy Slav^teted Pooltzy 

Year — — _ 

Head Xg. Kj, 


1894 74,607 160,886 98,985 

1895 166,591 367,951 18,598 

1896 437.517 776.953 136.453 

1897 412.995 388,891 156,897 

1898 438,952 484.951 84,388 

1899 690,798 658,530 275,883 

1900 1,002,190 610,919 645,329 

1901 r, 423, 407 956,013 1,030,040 

1902 1,736,925 1,052,016 1,244,487 

1903 1,882,438 1,884,885 853,524 

1904 2,091,890 621,122 949 ' 4 “i 

1905 1,804,809 206,955 437 r *8 

1906 i,6i2,557 86,283 1,357.4^3 

1907 166,700 79,200 2 , 274 >W’ 

1908 657,222 429,298 1,265.493 

1909 436,235 90,700 1,188,3* 


§ 6. Tapestry making. 


Far more important is the manufacture of carpets, tapestry etc. These 
lufactmes, in virtue of their quality and value for decorative purposes 
becoming more and more v/idely known and sought after for carpets, table 
:rs, coverlets, cushions, hangings, curtains, etc. The Mohammedans 
them to decorate their mosques. On national or rehgious festivals, 
anies of houses, triumphal arches and even carriages are hung with them 
principal centrepf the manufacture is the very poor and very mountain- 
district of Pirot, a town in the South East of Servia, near the Bulgarian 
tier. Since^ 1894, a commercial society has been buying the tapestry 
he peasants’ houses in the most remote villages, and ananging the sale 
!. Its business amounts altogether to about roo,ooo francs. Eight 
s later, the Pirot Tapestry Co-operative Society was founded with the 
h: of extending and regulating the production and improving the 
ity. This society is organized on the basis of collective production 
profit sharmg in proportion to production. Its share capital is 
lO francs, but the fetate has granted it a loan of 50,000 frs., not to bear 
est for ten years and to be repaid at the convenience of the society, 
women who make the carpets become members by taking a 50 fr. 

!. which is liberated by means of instalments of 25 centimes a week. 

• must be accepted by the managing committee. The amount of work 
have to furnish is not limited. Ihe society, w'hich has its own dy'eworks 
ides the wool and advances the women what they require for the 
liase of the material for their work. 

The Pirot Society only .sells wholesale. On the other hand, the Tapestry 
:sluip School, founded in the same locality by the Belgrade Women’s 
nation, accepts private orders, which it has executed by its pupils, 
thirty in number. The two organizations mutually complete each 
Our readers will not fail to observe the profound resemblances 
the attempt recently made in France by M. Maurice Fenaille 
mlettn of Economic and Soctiri/wfeiftgCTcc, May, 1912. page 159), in an 
7 mountainous and poor region. In two countries, of very different 
conditions however, the same causes have produced the same effects. 


ABFREDO RUGGERI, gerente respon.sabile. 





